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Guest Editorial 


ALLAN B. KLINE, President, American Farm Bureau Federation 


The accomplishments of American farmers during 
the last fifty years read like a fairy book. I was born 
on a farm in northeast Nebraska in 1895. It is hard 
to remember what went on in a farm home in the 
early nineteen hundreds, and furthermore, it is hard 
to believe. There has been a veritable revolution in 
farming and in rural living. 

It is quite true that progress has been uneven in 
various parts of the country. There is a great deal 
to be done in some places, and there is no limit to 
the potential in any place. 

This progress has been in every field — farm pro- 
duction, farm marketing, and farm living. It often 
seems that production has made the greatest progress. 
However, we cannot, as farmers, overlook the changes 
which have taken place in farm living that resulted 
from the use of power and power machinery on the 
farm, around the farmstead, and in the home. Good 
roads and improved transportation have played a 
major part as well. 

The particular point I wish to stress here is that 
these fifty years of progress would have been impos- 
sible without the achievements of our educational 
system. Progress in the science of agriculture on the 
campuses and in the experiment stations of our in- 
stitutions of higher education would not have done 
the job even with the excellent extension service and 
vocational training in high schools. The progress of 
the past fifty years would have been impossible ex- 
cept for improved general education. It was here 
that the farmer and the farm community improved 
their ability to use information as it was developed. 

To this educational pattern vocational training and 
all the things which are listed under the heading of 
vocational education have played an indispensable 
part. I have, personally, seen communities where both 
farming practices and farm living were profoundly 
improved by the work of a single vocational educa- 
tion department in one high school. On the basis of 
the record, this work deserves the support of all of us. 

It has always seemed to me that teachers in voca- 
tional agriculture, with whatever institution they may 
be connected, have an extraordinary opportunity to 
affect the lives of students, which is over and above 
the job of teaching them the science and practice of 
farming. In the nature of the case, vocational teach- 
ers get very close to their students. This gives the 
teacher a real opportunity. 

The tangible accomplishments which the student 
can make, under the guidance of vocational training, 
give him confidence in other things which the teach- 
er may say or do. With this in mind, there is a con- 
siderable plus available to the teacher and to the 
institution with which he is connected if he uses this 
confidence to encourage these young farmers to im- 
prove their understanding and to form habits which 
will continue their education as long as they live. I 
have great enthusiasm for the future of teachers of 
vocational agriculture and for the agricultural educa- 
tion programs, oi which they are the key prenens, 


Research in agricultural 


education— a critique 


GORDON SWANSON and MILO PETERSON, 
Teacher Education, University of Minnesota 


Almost four decades have passed since the first 
recorded ‘studies in Agricultural Education. Since 
that time about eighteen-hundred studies have been 
reported and summarized. The first summaries were 
published in 1935, in Bulletin 180 by the U. S. Office 
of Education, a practice that has continued until the 
present time. 

In retrospect it is interesting to examine the sum- 
mary of studies published in 1935. It includes an in- 
troductory statement by R. M. Stewart, then chair- 
man of the research committee, agricultural section 
of the American Vocational Association. It also con- 
tained an evaluation section authored by F. W. 
Lathrop, then the research specialist in the U. S. 
Office of Education. Dr. Lathrop evaluated two 
decades of research in Agricultural Education. Curi- 
ously enough, no similar evaluation has been given 
in the subsequent summaries. 

The first evaluation of the summary of studies 
was a critical one. It established a set of criteria to 
guide future studies and it offered a series of criti- 
cisms of those already completed. The criteria estab- 
lished by Dr. Lathrop were completeness, accuracy, 
elimination of bias, and observance of the law of the 
single variable. He urged increased size of samples, 
more adequate representation in sampling, increased 
accuracy of both the data and its treatment, and more 
clarification of assumptions. He also urged caution 
in the use of opinion and its selection. 

In his criticisms of completed studies, Dr. Lathrop 
charged that much of the work was being done by 
graduate students. He also said that the research 
lacked continuity and gave little evidence of a scien- 
tific attitude. He added that it lacked applicability of 
findings and that there was little evidence that the 
possibilities of statistical treatment had been generally 
realized in agricultural education. 

After nearly twenty years these criticisms are un- 
fortunately so apt that little is left to be said: The 
criteria when written were completely modern and 
need changing only in the Jight of advances in meth- 
odology. The number of studies has quintupled in 
the period that has intervened. In quantity our 
progress has been distinct. Qualitatively we need 
careful re-examination. 


A Look at 1954 


In examining the more recent “Summaries of Stu- 
dies” one finds that the earlier criticisms are thor- 
oughly appropriate. In the latest summary published 
in 1954, there are 156 studies of which 85 percent 
have been completed as part of a degree requirement. 
In the summaries covering the years 1948 through 
1952, 503 studies were completed and summarized 
and nearly 90 percent of them’ are “degree” studies. 
Such studies are necessarily limited in scope and dura- 
tion. It is only at the risk of impairing the individual 

‘ (Continued on Page 250) 
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Let’s take stock of our 


situation 


Through the use of standards in evaluation 
M. S. ROGERS, Teacher Education, East Texas State Teachers College 


) ; b 


T)OES the aver- 
“age vocational 
agriculture teach- 
er consider objec- 
tives and evalua- 
tion as being in- 
separable? Both 
; are likely to suffer 
‘ ae when they are 

a treated independ- 

Pathe g ently of one an- 

other. Too often 

M. S. Rogers bet think of objec- 

tives in terms of 
strictly technical agriculture. 

Agricultural education is a branch 
of education. It is not a branch of 
agriculture, even though it must lean 
upon agricultural subject-matter to ac- 
complish its purpose. Education has to 
do with inducing growth and change 
in people. That is the one and only 
purpose for which our schools exist. 

The teacher of vocational agricul- 
ture faces a difficult task since educa- 
tion in and for a democratic society 
calls for the expenditure of so much 
money, affects the well-being of so 
many pupils, challenges the interests 
and support of so many parents and 
other patrons, requires the services of 
so many individuals, and influences the 
welfare of democracy itself. 

An adequate statement of guiding 
principles for vocational agriculture 
should recognize: 

1. Consideration of philosophy and ob- 

jectives. 

2. Pupil population and school com- 
munity. 

3. Educational program, including 

Curriculum and course of study 

. Pupil activities 

Instructional materials 

Vocational guidance 

Instruction 

Outcomes 

4. Department facilities 

5. Department staff 

6. Administration 


moe aore 


It is essential for each department to 
have a carefully formulated agricultural- 
educational philosophy. The stated phi- 
losophy should be associated with and 
be made specific in a statement of ob- 
jectives. Without such a statement of 
objectives growing out of a sane 
educational philosophy, a department of 
vocational agriculture leads an aimless 
life. 


The local community, with other help, 
supports the department of vocational 
agriculture for the benefit of the boys 
and adult farmers of the community 
which the department serves. The vo- 
cational agriculture teacher should know 
the distinctive characteristics and needs 
of the people of the school community, 


particularly those of the boys in his 
classes. 

Some of these may be listed as the 
following : 

The types of people. 

Their types of farming and interests. 
Their tendencies and prejudices. 
Their abilities. 

Their racial characteristics. 

Their hopes and prospects regarding 
the future. 

Their customs and habits. 

The similarities and differences of 
groups within any community are differ- 
ent from those of other communities. 

The educational program is the most 
important and difficult phase of the 
secondary school to evaluate. It must 
be emphasized that education is con- 
cerned with more than the accumula- 
tion of knowledge, the development of 
skills, and the improvement of under- 
standing. The evaluation of an agricul- 
tural educational program should be 
made in terms of at least the six prin- 
cipal elements mentioned above — the 
curriculum and course of study, pupil 
activities, instructional materials, voca- 
tional guidance, instruction, and out- 
comes. These are interrelated parts of 
a whole and should not be evaluated 
independently of one another. 

The curriculum may be defined as all 
the experiences which pupils have 
while under the direction of the voca- 
tional agriculture department; thus de- 
fined it includes both classroom and 
extra-classroom activities.* All such ac- 
tivities should therefore promote the 
needs and welfare of the individual and 
of society. 

Courses of study may be defined as 
that part of the curriculum which is 
organized for classroom use in con- 
nection with the boys’ supervised farm- 
ing programs. They suggest content, 
procedures, aids and materials for the 
use and guidance of teachers and pupils. 
Thus considered they contain only part 
of the individual pupil’s curriculum. 
Because change is universal, constant 
adaptation and development of the cur- 
riculum is necessary. 


&@. PYRE 


There can be no rigid dividing line, 
educationally, between the usual class- 
room activities and those activities 
sometimes called “extra-curricular ac- 
tivities” which commonly permit more 
freedom and are more largely initiated 
and directed by the pupils themselves. 

There is need for pupil participation 
and expression in experiences which are 
more nearly like out-of-school and daily 
life experiences than are the usual, in 
many cases, classroom procedures. In 
all activities the development of leader- 


5 may define a curriculum differently. 


ship ability in pupils should be gne 

objective. Opportunities for exercising 

leadership should therefore be abund- 
antly provided. 

A variety of appropriate agricultural 
reference books, U. S. government and 
state agricultural publications, periodi- 
cals, catalogs and pamphlets should be 
found in the vocational agriculture li- 
brary. The vocational agriculture library 
should be the center of the educational 
life of the department, not merely a 
collection of books. It should provide 
the reading and reference necessary to 
make the educational program effec- 
tive. Its books and other resources 
should therefore be chosen in light of 
the specific aims and purposes of the 
vocational agriculture department. 

The library and its facilities not only 
should be readily and easily accessible 
but also should be so attractively 
equipped that aesthetic tastes will be 
developed. Other instructional ma- 
terials should: 

1. Emphasize farm problems of the 
community. 

2. Contain information and suggestions 
for the conduct of supervised farm- 
ing programs. 

3. Be organized effectively to include 
the use of visual aids at appropriate 
times. 

A number of recent factors have 
emphasized the need for the guidance 
of young people who must make their 
way in this complex civilization. A few 
of these may be listed as: 
1. The rapid growth of 

school enrollment. 

2. The change in the character of the 
school population. 

3. The apparent breaking down of 
some of the social agencies dealing 
with youth. 

4. The rapid changes in the business 
and industrial world resulting in 
longer attendance. 

5. The attendant expansion of our edu- 
cational offerings. 

Every teacher should realize that he 

has some responsibility for guidance 

and that he can do much-to meet some 
pupil needs. 

Philosophy, staff, pupils, curriculum 
and course of study, pupil activities, in- 
structional materials, ‘vocational guid- 
ance — all these are highly important 
and all are essential in a program of 
organized education if we are to serve 
the needs of youth and of society as a 
whole. 

However, to make these elements and 
factors really effective and to econo- 
mize time, energy, and money, and to 
make them productive of desirable 
results, an organized program of teach- 
ing and learning is essential. In this 
program all elements and factors named 
above should cooperate, particularly the 
teacher and the pupils, for without 
learning there is no teaching and with- 
out teaching much learning is difficult 
and wasteful. 

In this cooperative teaching and 
learning activity here are some of the 
things that we as vocational agricul- 
ture teachers should consider: 

(Continued on Page 250) 
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Every teacher can profit from better 
understanding of the meaning and practice of 


Evaluating the effectiveness 


of instruction 


ROY TABB, Teacher Education, University of Kentucky 


ALUATION of 

the results of 
instruction is 
necessary to good 
teaching. Teach- 
ing is guiding or 
directing the 
learning process. 
If the teacher is 
to proceed intelli- 
gently, he must 
know how well 
he is succeeding. 
He needs to know 
wherein his teach- 
ing efforts are being fruitful and where- 
in they are not. 


Teaching is an intentional process. A 
teacher sets out to get certain learnings 
in his students. He must be able to 
know what progress he is making. To 
what extent or degree are the students 
acquiring the intended learnings? 
Wherein are they and I succeeding? 
Wherein not succeeding? How far 
along are we in attaining our objec- 
tives?. To these questions the teacher 
must have an answer if he is to give 
good instruction. 


Learning is ‘individual. Each person 
must learn for himself. In order for 
the teacher to know what learning has 
resulted from his instruction, he must 
find out the extent to which each stu- 
dent has acquired the intended learn- 
ings. 


Roy Tabb 


What Evaluation Means © 


Evaluate means to estimate the val- 
ue, amount, extent, or degree of some- 
thing. Evaluating instruction is esti:nat- 


bie a —— vee ete. ore — —_ about on 
rning. One not only learns through jes enga n; 
these activities also reveal his learning. — 


ing the value of 
the instruction — 
the results of it. 
It is estimating or 
judging the 
amount or extent 
of the’ learnings 
acquired by the 
students who are 
receiving the in- 
struction. 


How Instruction 
May Be Evaluated 


In order to 
evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of in- 
struction, one must 
appraise the extent 
or degree that each 
student has ac- 
quired the intended learnings. ‘It is de- 
sirable that the teacher have a stand- 
ard of achievement to use in judging 
the extent or degree to which the stu- 
dent has learned. The ideal would be 
for each student to acquire all the in- 
tended learnings to the proposed degree. 

The teacher must have a well-con- 
ceived goal of attainment for each 
learning he proposes to secure, and be 
able to judge the progress of each stu- 
dent toward that goal. As students vary 
widely in their ability to learn, a good 
teacher will have different attainment 
goals for different students. In good 
evaluation of the instruction in a class, 
the teacher appraises the learning of 
each student as compared to the goal 
set for that student. 


Evaluation Should Be Continuous 


In order for evaluation to contribute 
most to the effectiveness of instruction, 


Much evidence of learni 
instruction. A skillful teacher can gather much of the evidence he 
needs by carefully observing what the student does. 
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A primary function of the teacher's evaluation is to guide the stu- 
dent in evaluating his own achievements. This can-occur most ef- 
fectively on the farm. 


it must be carried on continuously 
along with the instruction. | (Strictly 
speaking, instruction is seldom. possi- 
ble in the absence of evaluation.) . lf 
the teacher..can judge how. well the 
students are. learning. during the in- 
struction, he can: alter his. instruction 
if necessary so that the students -will 
move along at an optimum pace. If the 
teacher knows that most of the stu- 
dents are making satisfactory progress, 
he can fashion his instruction so as to 
move ahead. If a sizable number of stu- 
dents are not learning to the degree 
expected of them, the teacher can 
change his instructional process to en- 
able these students to learn success- 
fully. 

Evaluation at the end of a unit, six- 
week period, or semester cannot be of 
aid in improving instruction while it is 
in progress and may provide only li:n- 

(Continued on Page 246) 


can be observed during farm mechanics 
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ited opportunity to make corrections 
in the instruction. It is like evaluating 
the workmanship of a house after the 
house is built in order to correct faulty 
work. Faulty work should be corrected 
when it is being done rather than wait- 
ing until the house is completed. Faulty 
instruction should be corrected when it 
is being given rather than after the 
instruction is completed. 

A good teacher must regard his in- 
struction as faulty, inadequate, or im- 
perfect if each student does not pro- 
gress adequately toward a learning goal 
that is valid for the student. A teacher 
can improve his instruction only when 
he is able to detect shortcomings in it. 


Student's Self Evaluation 

Usually one’s own knowledge of the 
results is necessary to his learning; one 
must know wherein he has achieved 
and wherein he has has not achieved. 
Knowledge of results provides the 
awareness of success or failure. Prac- 
tice is usually futile unless one knows 
the results of his efforts. 

A student evaluates his achievement 
in terms of the goals he has. He com- 
pares his achievement with his goals. 
It is the responsibility of the teacher 
to help the student have clear and 
valid goals. Likewise, the teacher 
should help the student size up his 
achievements of his goals. 

A primary function of the teacher’s 
evaluation of instruction is to guide 
the students in evaluating their achieve- 
ment. A person learns through his own 
activities; his evaluation of the results 
of these activities affects his future ac- 
tivities. Good teaching includes getting 
the students to evaluate their own 
learning. 


Examinations for Grades and for Evaluation 


Examinations or tests given in order 
to assign grades or marks may stand 
in the way of good evaluation of in- 
struction. The examinations may not 
provide the teacher with the knowledge 
of the results of instruction which he 
should desire. Most school tests given 
for the purpose of recording grades 
attempt to get at the possession of in- 
formation only. Examinations or tests 
which are used against a student may 


_- 


to use the pra 


Evaluating the results. The student's understanding of what the re- 
sults actually were has much to do with his enthusiasm for continuing 
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cause him to cover up or conceal many 
of his learnings. He may say what he 
thinks will make the most favorable 
impression on the teacher rather than 
reveal what he believes or feels. Fur- 
thermore, the making of a certain 
grade may become the student’s goal 
rather than acquiring a learning for 
some more valid purpose. 

Most teachers are not skilled in de- 
signing tests which reveal weaknesses 
or strengths in learning. Few teach- 
ers can design a test that gets at the 
more significant aspects of learnings 
such as the beliefs or attitudes the stu- 
dent holds or his ability to perform 
in lifelike situations. At best, examina- 
tions attempt to test a sample of the 
learnings in which instruction has been 
given. Most teachers do not have the 
ability to take a reliable or accurate 
sample of their instruction for testing. 
The test results can be no more reliable 
than the accuracy of the sampling. 

There are better and more valid ways 
of evaluating the results of instruc- 
tion than examinations for grades. If 
tests or examinations for grades must 
be given, they should be identified as 
such to avoid getting them mixed up 
with procedures designed to evaluate 
student progress. 


Procedures for Evaluating Instruction 

A skillful teacher must have effective 
and usable procedures for evaluating 
his instruction and student progress. 

Good evaluative procedures have most 

of the following features. The proced- 

ures should: 

1. Doa reasonably accurate job of esti- 
mating the extent or degree of the 
achievement of each student. 

2. Be simple to use. 

Fit in naturally with the instruction. 

4. Require little time of the teacher or 
student. 

5. Be used continually during the in- 
struction so that the instruction may 
take place and that it may be im- 
proved. 

6. Cause the students to do self-evalua- 
tion. 

7. Not hamper the giving of instruc- 
tion. 


» 


Basis for Evaluative 
Procedure 
Good procedure 
for evaluating the 
effectiveness of in- 
struction requires 
having or doing 
these things: 

1. Clearly defined 
learning goals 
or objectives 
so that both 
the teacher and 
the students 

know what 
they are at- 
tempting to ac- 
complish. 


the extent or 
degree to 
which each 
student is ac- 


2. Knowledge of 


quiring the intended learnings. 

3. Comparing where the student is with 
where it seems he should be in se- 
curing the intended learnings. 
These three things are the basis for 

both teacher evaluation of student 
achievement and self-evaluation by the 
student. To evaluate progress, one must 
know where he is going, know how far 
along the road he now is, and what is 
still to be done in order to get to where 
he is going. 


Securing Evidence of Student Attainment 


If the teacher’s goals or objectives are 
clear and definite, his biggest job in 
evaluation is securing adequate evi- 
dence or proof of where the student is 
along the road toward the learning goal. 
A skillful teacher can gather much of 
the evidence he needs to judge student 
progress by careful observation of 
what the students do (one not only 
learns through the activities he engages 
in, but in them he reveals his learning) : 
1. During the lesson set-up to give the 

initial instruction — 

a. The student’s participation in the 

instructional activities. 

b. His apparent interest in acquir- 
ing the learning. 

c. His understanding of the infor- 
mation used in the lesson. 

d. His apparent acceptance of the 
principles or practices arrived at 
(the conclusion) through the les- 
son. 

e. His ability to make application of 
the practices to his own situation 
— see how they fit him. 

2. During subsequent lessons dealing 
with things which involve the learn- 
ing — 

a. The student’s ability to see that 
the learning is involved. 

b. His understanding of the princi- 
ples and practices. 

c. His apparent acceptance of these 
principles and practices. 

d. His ability to use the learning 
in the new situation. 

3. In a life situation (a case study or 
application problem) involving the 
use of the learning — - 

a. The student’s ability to recognize 
that the principles and practices 
of the learning are involved. 

b. His ability to use the learning 
in the situation. 

4. In planning his supervised farming 
program, which should make use of 
the learning — 

a. The student’s ability to see where 
the practice fits into his farming 
program. 

b. His belief in the desirability of 
using the practice, and his en- 
thusiasm for using it. 

c. His ability to plan to use the prac- 
tice. 

5. In carrying out his farming pro- 
gram — 

a. The student’s attempt or efforts 
at using the practice. 

b. His ability to use the practice 
properly. ¢ 

c. His understanding of the effects 
of using the practice. 

d. His ability to evaluate what he 
has done and the results. 

(Continued on Page 248) 
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Are prospective Vo-Ag pupils in the patronage area informed of the 
program and encouraged to enroll? 


Improved service through evaluation 


There are several parts of a Vo-Ag program to examine 
individually as well as collectively 


DUANE M. NIELSEN, Vo-Ag Instructor, Auburn, Nebraska 


ae degree of success with which a 
department of vocational agricul- 
ture serves the members of its com- 
munity is probably more dependent 
upon the balance of its organization 
than any other single factor. This es- 
sential balance can be attained only by 
the placing of emphasis upon each area 
of vocational agriculture in direct pro- 
portion to the essential needs existing 
in each area and it can be maintained 
only by frequent, if not constant, eval- 
uation of the department program. 
Evaluation is a disturbing word in 
itself and when applied to a vocational 
agriculture program it seems to suggest 
so many complexities that the instruc- 
tor, no matter how much he accepts 
the value of its results, may easily 
become dismayed and, consequently, not 
develop a truly usable system of evalua- 
tion. In reality, a systematic evaluation 
procedure is not complex. In fact, the 
simpler it can be made the more effec- 
tive it will be. It is not too unlike the 
procedure one would follow in evaluat- 


Do the farming programs of the students reflect a trend toward 
establishment in farming? 


ing a dairy cow. First, from a distance, 
the entire animal is surveyed to de- 
termine the desirability of its general 
appearance. Following this overall view, 
sections or individual parts of the ani- 
mal are inspected more closely to de- 
termine their deficiencies and desirable 
characteristics. Productivity and many 
other factors are considered until the 
total evaluation is completed. Similarly, 
evaluation of the local department pro- 
gram logically consists of the overall 
embracive view and then close-up spe- 
cific inspection of each component. 


Many Aids Available 


There are many aids for use in eval- 
uating dairy cattle. There are also many 
aids in evaluating a vocational agricul- 
ture program. Countless “score cards” 
are available which, when adjusted to 
the local situation, will provide helpful 
background information. When more 
than one person inspects a dairy cow 
it is less likely that areas of weakness 
will be overlooked and several judg- 


ls the FFA Chapter in the hands of capable leaders who plan pro- 
grams and exert leadership? 


ments are more inclusive than one in 
evaluating the vocational agriculture 
program. The local advisory council 
can constantly assist in furnishing this 
range of opinions. 

When, fortified with these assisting 
devices, the instructor stands back and 
embraces his total program he sees sev- 
eral areas among which he is dividing 
his time and effort. A time survey will 
help to establish the present distribu- 
tion of emphasis and, when analyzed, 
will yield the ratio of results attained 
to time spent. This gives the present 
general appearance of the program. 
Following are some of the areas that 
the more detailed inspection should in- 
clude. 


- Class Program 
Are all of the prospective agricul- 
ture students in the patronage area 
informed of the program and en- 
couraged to enroll? 

2. Do the farming programs of the day 
class students reflect a trend toward 
establishment in farming? 

3. Is the course content organized by 
the students arourid their needs? 

4. Is the instruction designed to solve 
the present needs of the students — 
are changes in learners resulting? 

5. Are the students evaluating their 
own work? 

(Continued on Page 248) 


Are farm skills being learned and are they being included as 6 part 


farming programs? 
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Does an effective public relations program exist with other agencies Do the members of the FFA Chapter Pan ie conduct Sate ac- 
and other programs? tivities effectively? 


6. Is a counseling program in action 
that guides the students to realize 
their capabilities and limitations? 

7. Is the FFA program organized to 
meet the needs of the individual 
members, the Chapter and the com- 
munity—is its scope in line with the 
other areas of the department pro- 
gram? 


Out of School Program 

1. Does the out of school program in- 
clude both beginning and established 
farmers in the community? 

2. Are the courses organized by the 
members around their needs? 

3. Are farm problems solved — do the 
solutions show up on the farms? 

4. Are leadership and recreational op- 
portunities provided in the program? 

5. Is active participation provided for 
all members? 


me and Community Relationships 
Is the instructor of vc ational agri- 
culture well: accepted and respected 
as a member of the high school fac- 
ulty? 

2. Are the school administrators and 
agencies for public information in 
the school and community kept well 
informed of the. objectives of the 
department and its progress? 


ls instruction provided for young =. 
adult farmers?_ 
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3. Is there effective cooperation with 
and participation in the farm and 
civic organizations of the com- 
munity ? 


Participation in Professional Organizations 

1. Does the instructor effectively par- 
ticipate in the organizations of his 
profession ? 

2. Are the varied contributions of the 
professional organizations adapted to 
and utilized in the local program? 


hepresnenet of Physical Facilities 
Is constant emphasis placed on mak- 
ing the department a more pleasant 
and efficient place in which to work? 

2. Are the various groups within the 
department consulted and utilized in 
making the improvements? 

3. Is maximum stress placed on practi- 
cality and safety? 


Professional Improvement 

1. Does:a systematic plan exist for con- 
tinuous upgrading of the ability of 
the instructor to serve his com- 
munity? 

2. Does the instructor place major em- 
phasis on. maintaining high personal 
mental and moral standards? 

It is quite apparent that these areas 
are not all-inclusive of the many seg- 
ments of a well developed vocational 
agriculture program and equally defi- 


ba ited rabbi 


. 


Is emphasis given to improvement of phys- 
ical facilities 


nite that the questions suggested would 
not thoroughly investigate each area. 
Evaluation of the department program 
should be complete and continuous and 
the results of evaluating should be ef- 
fectively used so that maximum serv- 
ice to the community can be attained. 


a) 


Evaluating Instruction 


(Continued from Page 246) 

6. In keeping progress charts, summa- 
rizing his farming program, and ana- 
lyzing end reports — 

a. The student’s understanding of 
what he did. 

b. His ability to-see the results 
from the practice. 

c. His enthusiasm for the use of the 
practice. 

7. Apparent enthusiasm for continuing 
the use of the practice. 


The Effectiveness of Instruction in Vocational 
Agriculture 

“The ‘proof of the pudding is in the 
eating” holds true when. evaluating the 
effectiveness of instruction in voca- 
tional agriculture. The final proof. that 
a student has learned a farming prac- 
tice is the use he makes of it in his 
farming operations and how well he 
understands what he is doing. If he 
uses the practice intelligently, it can be 
assumed that he has learned to use 
the practice. If he has opportunity to 
use the practice but does not use it, 
it can be assumed that he has oe 
learned the practice. 

The effectiveness of a teacher of vo- 
cational agriculture can be evaluated 
terms of the extent to which his stu- 
dents use the practices in which instruc- 
tion is given (if instruction is given 
in important practices). If the studerits 
do not use any of the practices in their 
farming, effectiveness of the instruc- 
tion is zéro. If all the students use all 
of the practices expertly and with good 
understanding, effectiveness of the in- 
struction may be evaluated as perfect. 

It would seem*that a skillful teacher 
should be able to'get an accomplishment 
of more than 50 per cent of his stu- 
dents using the farming practices in 
which instruction is given, and using 
the practices fairly expertly and with 
reasonably good understanding. Oo 
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Our advisory council 


has helped us" 


Assistance in evaluating the state program 


was obtained 


WARREN G. WEILER, Supervisor, Ohio 


Warren G. Weiler 


N Part I of this 

discussion of 
the use of a State 
Advisory Council 
in Ohio, the or- 
ganization and op- 
eration of the 
Council was re- 
viewed. In addi- 
tion, the  prob- 
lems and _ policies 
that have re- 
ceived considera- 
tion were listed. 
However, the 


very important question, “How has the 
Advisory Council helped?” remains to 
be answered. I shall attempt to do this 


by 


relating what we did about the 


suggestions and recommendations re- 
ceived. 


About five years ago we asked for 
help in evaluating the work of the state 
office, in both administrative and super- 
visory areas. After presenting our pro- 
gram and procedures to the Council, we 
received numerous suggestions, as re- 
viewed below, and have attempted to 


put 
1. 


many of them into operation. 
The state office should keep school 


administrators adequately informed re- 
garding the objectives of the program, 
as well as policies and procedures. As 
a result we have — 


a. 


Sent a minimum of two letters 
per year directly to administrators. 
These discussed problems, asked 
for suggestions, outlined proposed 
administrative changes, and gave 
full information regarding changes 
when determined. 


. Prepared a manual or handbook 


entitled “The Ohio Plan of Agri- 
cultural Education” covering poli- 
cies and procedures. Copies were 
sent to all teachers of Vocational 
Agriculture and administrators 
with departments. 


. Held district meetings of admini- 


strators and teachers during which 
Vocational Agriculture problems 
were discussed frankly. The teach- 
ers usually invited their superin- 
tendents as their guests. 

Initiated a study of our Farm Me- 
chanics Program to determine 
ways in which the program might 
be improved through pre-service 
and in-service training, as well as 
through other aids to teachers. 
Conferred with Industrial Arts 
and General High School Super- 
visors to determine how limited 
shop space in small schools can 
be used most effectively. As a re- 


. sult-a joint statement of recom- 


*The second of two articles. The first ap- 
peared in the April issue. (Ed.) 


mendations has 
been prepared. 

. Suggested 
teachers that 
superintendents 
be given copies 
of summer pro- 
grams. A high 
per cent of 
teachers 
following _ this 
procedure. 

. Worked with 
a representa- 
tive of the : 
State Auditor’s office in the prepara- 
tion of a statement of understanding 


to 


are 


in regard to the proper use of vo- 
cational funds for travel. Copies of 
this statement were sent to all teach- 
ers and school administrators with 
departments of Vocational Agricul- 
ture. 
2. Nearly a full day was spent by 
the Advisory Council and the staff in 
discussing the low enrollment problem. 


The Council gave approval to the fol- 
lowing: 


a. Give 


3. 


an added reimbursement 
when departments serve larger 
numbers of persons—either Aill- 
Day students, Young, or Adult 
Farmers. 


. Establish six experimental centers 


wherein the teacher serves In- 
School students on a_ half-day 
basis, with the remainder of his 
time available for work with 
Adults and Young Farmers. 

A 50 per cent increase in payments 
to teachers for Young and Adult 
Farmer classes. 


. Suggest to superintendents that 


non-vocational assignments to vo- 
cational teachers be kept to a mini- 
mum to give opportunity for more 
work with Young and Adult 
Farmers. 

Refrain from approving new full- 
time departments with potential 
enrollments under twenty-five. 


. Encourage full-time departments 


with extremely low enrollments to 
cooperate with another school on 
a half-time basis. 


. Encourage teachers to serve boys 


from part-time farms, provided 
that it does nét curtail the pro- 
gram for full-time farm boys. In- 
cidentally, two“Ohio award win- 
ners, Wayne Vogel, 1952 Star 
Farmer of America, and Robert 
Lawyer, 1945 Regional Star Farm- 
er, came from part-time farms 
and both are now farming full- 
time. 

In addition to changes in admini- 


strative procedure and the small en- 


rollment 


problem, consideration was 


Suggestions from the Ohio Advisory Committee have helped im- 

prove farm mechanics facilities. Robert Campbell, teacher of Voca- 

tional Agriculture, and members of his class at Tecumseh High 
School, Springfield, Ohio, are shown in his new farm shop. 


given to other areas of the program. 


a. 


The Council has recommended the 
approval of all requests for new 
departments with facilities and a 
satisfactory number of potential 
students, even though it has res- 
ulted in a considerable reduction 
in the rate of reimbursement. 


. With the support of the Advisory 


Council, departments with pro- 
grams that are considered sub- 
standard have been placed on pro- 
bation for one year with continued 
approval to be determined by the 
extent of improvement shown. Ap- 
proval has been withdrawn from 
several departments. 


. Administrative groups have given 


attention to teacher recruitment, 
and a brochure entitled “A Fu- 
ture For You ... Teaching Vo- 
cational Agriculture” has been pre- 
pared and distributed by the 
Teacher Training Department. 


. Emphasis has been placed on the 


value of a good summer program. 
As a result, most local Boards of 
Education determine the teach- 
er’s salary by applying the 4/3 
factor in connection with the 
salary schedule in operation. 


. The advantages and disadvantages 


of the integration of farm shop 
was sent to superintendents with 
the suggestion that they may wish 
to consider the adoption of this 
plan. 


. Consideration of the question “Is 


the FFA Program too compre- 
hensive?” resulted in approval of 
the present program. However, it 
recommended that advisers of 
Chapters with limited programs en- 
courage more Future Farmers to 
participate in FFA activities. Ad- 
visers of Chapters with compre- 
hensive programs were not en- 
couraged to. extend their pro- 
grams. 


You could’ well ask, “Couldn’t these 


changes have been made without an 


Advisory Council?” or “Wouldn’t you 
have made..them anyway?” Most as- 


(Continued on Page 254) 
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Editorial—( cont'd) 


(Continued from Page 243) 


student’s program of graduate study 
that they could be part of a continuous 
research program. However severe these 
criticisms may be, the most disturbing 
fact is that the research in agricultural 
education is apparently not produced by 
persons with a persistent and compel- 
ling drive to investigate the problems 
of vocational agriculture. Do we have 
a lack of confidence in the results of 
research? Are we truly proficient in 
the techniques and procedures of re- 
search? Or do we consider research 
to be of secondary importance? 

Another of the earlier criticisms that 
needs re-emphasis is the need for clari- 
fying assumptions. Most of the studies 
in agricultural education are conducted 
by analyzing the result of a mailed 
questionnaire. The type of analysis most 
often used is merely the determination 
of sum averages and/or percentages. 
Most notably lacking in the reported 
studies are the assumptions basic to 
the use of the various instruments or 
techniques. Validity and reliability of 
the mailed questionnaire are apparently 
assumed in the majority of cases. Me- 
thods are assumed to be appropriate 
and differences are assumed to be real. 
The need for clarification is not neces- 
sarily to shoW that one method can 
explain the facts of a situation better 
than another. A more frustrating prob- 
lem exists when the choice is between 
several methods each of which seems 
to explain the facts equally well. The 
criterion for making a choice is sim- 
plicity—analytical simplicity. Invariably, 
analytical simplicity is achieved by se- 
lecting the method requiring the fewer 
assumptions. It should be added, how- 
ever, that such simplicity may not be 
accomplished by selecting methods that 
are more familiar, more easily compre- 
hended or less laborious. 

Clarification and testing of assump- 
tions would allow both the investigator 
and the reader the opportunity to 
scrutinize the conclusions along with 
the evidence presented. The choice of a 
method of analysis does not affect this 
need. It remains as an important area 
of consideration for investigators if the 
general applicability and use of generali- 
zations are to be known. 

A further point somewhat related 
to the need for clear assumptions is a 
need for clarification of the category 
titled “Findings and Interpretations” in 
the reported summaries of studies. As 
reported now, it is very difficult to de- 
termine which is a “finding” and which 
is “interpretation.” Both are important 
from the standpoint of applicability. It 
is even more important to know which 
is which. Findings sometimes exist with 
a probability of being true. If inter- 
mingled with interpretations, their 
function is not well served. 

Sampling is another of the perennial 
problems of all research and also an 
area in which agricultural education 
research has been given generous por- 
tions of criticism in the earlier evalua- 
tion. Probably the most serious criti- 
cism that can be made, is in its fre- 
quent choice of judgment samples rath- 
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er than probability samples. Judgment 
samples are samples in which the biases 
and sampling errors are not possible 
of calculation from. the samples, but 
instead must be settled by judgment. 
Probability samples are those in which 
sampling errors can be calculated and 
in which biases of selection and esti- 
mation can be virtually eliminated or 
at least contained within known limits. 
The probability sample is usually taken 
according to a plan embodying auto- 
matic selection of the elements and 
neither the researcher nor the elements 
of the sample exercise choice in the 
make-up of the sample. Judgment sam- 
ples on the other hand are obtained by 
procedures that depend on judgment of 
what is “typical” or “representative.” 
Items are included; in the sample by 
weighting factors described arbitrarily 
and the expert’s opinion in making al- 
lowances for segments of the popula- 
tion that are unknown or at least un- 
sampled. 

It is completely fair to point out that 
both types of samples can and do de- 
liver results. A limiting factor in the 
usefulness of judgment samples is that 
even experienced research workers can- 
not predict why or when useful results 
will be obtained. 

Finally, there is need in agricultural 
education research to give careful 
thought to the last criticism offered by 
Dr. Lathrop in his 1935 evaluation — 
“that the possibilities of statistical pro- 
cedures are not generally realized.” In 
doing so it is no longer necessary, with 
modern methodology, to give considera- 
tion to one of his important 1935 cri- 
teria, “the law of the single variable.” 
The control of all factors except one 
has until recently been a limiting fac- 
tor in the choice of problems of re- 
search studies. Frequently such “con- 
trol” has been accomplished only 
through definition. Newer methods have 
made it possible to use the students’ 
farms and teachers’ classrooms as 
laboratories with a number of factors 
observed and measured accurately, 
while varying simultaneously. The pos- 
sibilities of research in agricultural 
education have grown enormously. Per- 
haps much of the research that has 
been completed in agricultural educa- 
tion is that for which relatively easy 
or obvious conclusions have been 
drawn. As more and more research is 
undertaken in agricultural education 
there will undoubtedly be_greater con- 
cern for quality since, without it, 
there can be no consideration of value. 


Phi Delta Kappa, professional fra- 
ternity for men inseducation, has chos- 
en Bloomington, Indiana, as the site of 
its permanent headquarters. An office 
building will be erected adjacent to the 
campus of Indiana University to be 
completed early in 1955 and preceding 
the biennial council meeting scheduled 
for December of that year. This meet- 
ing will mark the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Fraternity. 


Let's Take Stock— 


(Continued from Page 244) 


1. Goals or objectives appropriate to 
the degree of development of pupils 
and in keeping with the purposes of 
the vocational agriculture depart- 
ment. 

2. The selection and use of varied 
types of teaching and learning ma- 
terials and experiences. 

3. The adjustment of method and 
organization to conditions and needs 
of pupils as a group and as indi- 
viduals, 

4. The use of every legitimate means 
available in the evaluation of prog- 
ress and quality of learning. 

5. A personal relationship of confidence, 
respect, and helpfulness between the 
teacher and pupils, resulting in simi- 
lar relationships between the school 
and community. 

6. Provision for all desirable types of 
learnings. 

7. Definite and adequate learning by 
the pupils as an outcome. 

In the educational program of a good 
vocational agriculture department, ma- 
jor concern should be given to attain- 
ing desirable outcomes and to the vari- 
ous indications showing that such out- 
comes are being realized. It is very im- 
portant that the teacher and pupils are 
happily and harmoniously cooperating 
in the stimulation of a wholesome curi- 
osity about themselves and their im- 
mediate problems. The results of our 
teaching and counseling should show 
that pupils are securing knowledge and 
developing worthwhile skills, attitudes, 
tastes, appreciations and habits. 

Among others, intangible qualities 
that are highly desirable outcomes may 
be listed as: 

Cooperativeness 

Tolerance 

Openmindedness 

Reverence 

Respect for law 

Self reliance 


Evaluation of such outcomes is by no 
means easy; for most of them there is 
no standard measure and _ therefore 
evaluation of them necessarily will be 
largely a matter of judgment. The diffi- 
culty of the task is no reason for avoid- 
ing it, and the importance and uni- 
versality of the problems involved 
make it imperative that attention should 
be directed to the attainment of such 
outcomes and to their proper evalua- 
tion. 


A competent teacher is one of the 
indispensable elements of a good depart- 
ment. The teacher should be a person 
having common purposes and motivated 
by common ideals of the school. He 
should show awareness and under- 
standing of educational problems and 
continuous professional growth. Before 
election to the staff each teacher should 
produce evidence of thorough prepara- 
tion for his particular task and of pos- 
session of such personal traits as are 
requisite to teaching and associating 
with youth. 

The number of teachers per depart- 
ment should be adequate for the cur- 

(Continued on Page 254) 
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Studies in progress in agricultural education 
Reported for the year ending May, !954. 


NORTH ATLANTIC REGION 


Compiled by Henry S. Brunner, 
Pennsylvania State University 


A..tison, Tuomas J.- -“Summer Activi- 
ties of Teachers of Vocational Agri- 
culture in Pennsylvania.” Thesis, M. 
S., The Pennsylvania State Universi- 
ty. 


Barnes, Lyte G.—“The Relationship - 


Between Occupational Choice of 
Former Students and Their Experi- 
ence as Vocational Agriculture Stu- 
dents in the Dundee Central School.” 
Problem, M. S., Cornell University. 


Bass, Bruce Carter—“Young Farmer 
Instruction in Vocational Agriculture 
as an Influence on Adoption of Ap- 
proved Practices and Establishment 
in Farming in Virginia.” Thesis, D.- 
Ed., The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 

Bennett, Rosert E.—“An Appraisal of 
Adults’ Needs and Interests in Agri- 
cultural Education for Regional Dis- 
trict No. 1.” Project, M. S., The Uni- 
versity of Connecticut. 

Bianck, Raymonp H.—“The Occupa- 
tional Growth of Former Vocational 
Agriculture Students in the Slippery 
Rock High School During the Period 
1930-1950.” Thesis, M. S., The Penn- 
sylvania State University. 

Brount, Wie A.—“Adult Education 
Activities of Negro Teachers of Ag- 
riculture in North Carolina.” Thesis, 
D.Ed., The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 

Brunner, H. S. anp Stevens, GLENN Z. 
—“Participating Experience in Teach- 
ing and Its Relative Importance in 
the Preparation of Teachers of Voca- 
tional Agriculture.” Staff study, The 
Pennsylvania State University. 

Cais, Marvin G.—“History of Voca- 
tional Agricultural Education in Gar- 
rett County, Maryland.” Special prob- 
lem, Department of Agricultural Edu- 
cation, University of Maryland. 

Cuavez, Danie, J. — “Economic and 
Sociological Developments and Trends 
Influencing the Vocational Agricul- 
ture Program in Secondary Schools.” 
Thesis, Ph.D. The Pennsylvania 
State University. 


Cuerry, Evanper L.—“The Need for 
Different Courses of Study for Non- 
Farm and Farm Boys in Vocational 
Agriculture.” Thesis, S., The 
Pennsylvania State University. 


Corrin, Rosert F.—“Establishing Cri- 
teria for the Selection and Admission 
of Pupils into Vocational Education 
in Agriculture in New York State.” 
Thesis, Ph.D., Cornell University. 

Coutins, Wit1am—“A Study to De- 
termine Present Practices in Secon- 
dary Student Teaching Programs in 
the Colored Colleges and Universi- 
ties of Texas and the Improvements 
That Are Needed.” Thesis, Ph.D., 
Cornell University. 

Cook, James L.—“The Use of School 
Facilities by Out-of-School Groups.” 
Thesis, S., The Pennsylvania 
State University. 

Crane, E. WinttamM—“An Evaluation of 
the Supervised Farming Programs in 
the Trumansburg Area, 1917-1947.” 
Thesis, Ph.D., Cornell University. 

Cross, Donatp $.—“Personal, Economic 
and Social Factors Tending to Cause 
Young Men Not to Remain in Farm- 


ing.” Thesis, Ph.D., The Pennsyl- 
vania State University. 

Evans, WituiaM H.—“Tenure and Re- 
tirement Status of Vocational Agri- 
culture Teachers in New_ Jersey.” 
Non-thesis study, Rutgers University. 

Evans, Wutam H.—“An Analysis of 
the Supervised cage gy Program in 
39 High Schools _in New Jersey.” 
Non-thesis study, Rutgers University. 

Gee, Joun R. Jn—“Technical Skills in 
Soils and Field Crops Requiring a 
Planned Demonstration for Effective 
Teaching, Needed by Beginning 
Teachers of Vocational Agriculture.” 
Thesis, M. S., Department of Agri- 
cultural Education, University of 
Maryland. 


GerHart, Henry B.—“A Progress Re- 
port for Evaluating Periodic Achieve- 
ment of Vocational Agriculture Stu- 
dents in Pennsylvania.” Thesis, M. S., 
The Pennsylvania State University. 


Givens, James L.—“A Suggested 
Course of Study for Rural Electrifi- 
cation, Farm Buildings and Improve- 
ments for the Winchester, Virginia, 
Vocational Agriculture Department.” 
Thesis, M. S., Department of Agri- 
cultural Education, University of 
Maryland. 

GraHaAM, Joun M.—“The Practicability 
of Crop Trials and Test Plot Ac- 
tivities in Vocational Agriculture.” 
Thesis, M. §S., The Pennsylvania 
State University. 

Haut, Wa. F.—“Pre-employment Edu- 
cation and Other Experiences of 1944- 
53 (321) Graduates from The Penn- 
sylvania State University, Curricu- 
lum in Agricultural Education, as Re- 
lated to Tenure (and Other Factors 
Indicative of Success) in Teaching 
Vocational Agriculture.” Staff study, 
The Pennsylvania State University. 

HartsHorsn, Howarp J.—“Development 
of F.F.A. Television Programs. in 
Pennsylvania.” Thesis, M. S., The 
Pennsylvania State University. 

Hoover, N. K.—“Vocational Agricul- 
ture in High School as Preparation 
for Occupations Related to Agricul- 
ture, with Particular Reference to 
Pennsylvania Conditions.” Thesis, 
Ph.D., The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 


Hoover, N. K. anv Srevens, G. Z— 
“Determination of Efficiency Factors 
and Standards, Selection of Sampling 
Methods, and Relation of Efficiency 
Achieved to Approved Practices Em- 
ployed in Farm Enterprises in Voca- 
tional Agriculture in Pennsylvania.” 
Staff study, The Pennsylvania State 
University. 

Jounson, Overton R.—‘“Means of Pro- 
duction and the Use and Value of 
Woodchips from Farm Woodlots and 
the Implications for Forestry Educa- 
tion.” Thesis, Ph.D., Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Jones, Ricoarp N.—‘Home Farm 
Shops in Pennsylvania.” Thesis, Ph.- 
D., The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 

JuLiano, Jorce P.—“Adequacy of the 
Technical Training of Teachers of 
Vocational Agriculture in Philippine 
High Schools.” Thesis, M. S., The 
Pennsylvania State University. 

Knauer, Dante, B.—“A Local Level 
Professional Improvement Program 
for Teachers of Vocational Agricul- 


ture.” Thesis, D.Ed., The Pennsyl- 
vania State University. 

Kosie, Danie, E. Jr—Non-technical 
Books for F.F.A. Members with Sug- 
estions for Their Use in the High 

chool Reading Program.” Non- 
thesis study, The Pennsylvania State 
University. 

Kosit, Dante, E. Jr.—“A Farming 
Program Record Book for Young 
Farmers in Vocational Agriculture.” 
Thesis, M. S., The Pennsylvania 
State University. 


Lance, Grorck W.—‘“Survey of High 
School Farm Shops for Safe Facili- 
ties and Safe Shop Practices.” Non- 
thesis study, Rutgers University. 


Lent, Rosert—‘*A Study to Determine 
How the Agricultural Program in 
LeRaysville, Pennsylvania Can Be 
Readjusted to Meet the Needs of 
Pupils in the Community.” Thesis, 
M. S., Cornell University. 


Lewis, GLENN W.—‘“Factors That In- 
flrenc: the Establishment of Voca- 
ti. ui Agriculture Graduates in Tal- 
bot County, Maryland.” Thesis, M. 
S., Department of Agricultural Edu- 
cation, University of Maryland. 


Lonc, Wiis A.—“A Critical Study of 
School Consolidation in the State of 
Florida from 1940 to 1953.” Thesis, 
D.Ed., The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 


Lupers, Ciirroro— “The Development 
of Core Units of Instruction in 
Work Simplification for Pupils in 
Vocational Agriculture.” Thesis, M. 
S., Cornell University. 


MacArruHour, Eart ‘— “The Organiza- 
tion and Development of a Young 
Farmer Program for the Candor 
Central School.” Study, M. Ed., Cor- 
nell University. 


Matcoim, JosepH RicHarp—“The His- 
tory and Development of West Vir- 
inia F.F.A. and F.H.A. Camp and 
onference Center.” Thesis, M. S 
West Virginia University. 
Martinez-Acevepo, RErnALpo J.—‘Fac- 
tors that Will Promote the Further 
Development of Young Farmer In- 
struction in Vocational Agriculture.” 
Thesis, Ph.D. The Pennsylvania 
State University. 


Mazer, Homer F.—‘“Present Status of 
Former Graduates from Vocational 
Agriculture in the Berlin-Brothers- 


valley Joint High School.” Non- 
thesis, The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 


McCray, Davin R. — “Physical Plant 
and Equipment Requirements for 
Departments of Vocational Agricul- 
ture in Pennsylvania High Schools.” 
Staff study, The Pennsylvania State 
University. 

McFaranp, Frank R. Jr—“A History 
of the Maryland Sheep Breeders’ As- 
sociation And an Attempt to Suggest 
Policies to Guide the Cooperative 
Agricultural Extension Worker in his 
Relationships with Agricultural Com- 
modity Organizations.” Special prob- 
lem, Department of Agricultural Ed- 
ucation, University of Maryland. 

Mruuka, Miron—“The Reading Ease 
of Textbooks Used as References in 
Dairying in Vocational Agriculture 
Classes.” Problem, M. Ed., Cornell 
University. } 


(Continued on Page 252) 
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Miter, Harocp W.—“‘A Comparison of 
Experimental Teaching Patterns for 
Solving Farm Fertility Problems 
with Existing Patterns for Solving 


Similar Problems.” Thesis, Ph.D., 
Cornell University. 
Mort, Epwarp B. — “An Analysis of 


Equipment and Furniture Needs as 
Facilities in the Teaching of Voca- 
tional Agriculture in New York High 
Schools.” Thesis, Ph.D., Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Mutter, Raraet P. — “Factors Affec- 
ting the Program of Young and 
Adult Farmer Classes in Puerto 
Rico.” Thesis, M. S., The Pennsyl- 
vania State University. 

Mutter, Rarage, P.—“Procedures and 
Practices of the Puerto Rico F-.F.A. 
Loan and Award Association.” Non- 
thesis study, The Pennsylvania : State 
University. 

Murray, Ray A. AND AHALT, ARTHUR 
M.—‘How Young Farmers Become 
Established.” Non-thesis study, De- 
partment of Agricultural Education, 
University of Maryland. 

Pavxa, Jonn—“‘A Comparative Study 
of the Resources of Two School 
Areas.” Thesis, M. S., Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Pepre, ANtHony — “The Effectiveness 
of Future Farmer Activities in 
Wayne County, New York.” Study, 
M. S., Plan B, Cornell University. 

Rankin, GLENN F.—‘“Guidance Serv- 
ices Performed by Negro Teachers 
of Vocational Agriculture in North 
Carolina.” Thesis, D.Ed., The Penn- 
sylvania State University. 

Ratcuirre, Russe, S.— “Comparative 
Education in the Field of Agriculture 
—Western Europe and the United 
States.” Special problem, Department 
of Agricultural inaction University 
of Maryland. 

Reep, Irvinc — “Evaluation and Effec- 
tiveness of Veterans Training Pro- 
ram of the Delhi Central School.” 
tudy, M.Ed., Cornell University. 

Russew,, Jutrus—“Junior Projects in 
Pennsylvania.” Thesis, M. S., The 
Pennsylvania State University. 

Rutiepce, Rav—“The Use of Approved 
Practices Among Farmers Who Have 
Had Systematic Instruction in Voca- 
tional Agriculture as Compared with 
Those Who Have Had No Syste- 
matic Instruction.” Thesis, Ph.D., 
The Pennsylvania State University. 


SaLtzer, Ropert —“Development of a 
Course of Study in Vocational Agri- 
culture for Manchester Central 
School.” Thesis, M. S., Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Scuuttz, Denton — “Establishing an 
Effective Feed Service Program for 
Farmers.” Study, M. S., Plan B, Cor- 
nell University. 


Situ, Grenn E.—“Farming Status of 
Former Vocational Agriculture Stu- 
dents in Gap Mills Area.” Problem, 
M. S., West Virginia University. 


Stevens, GLENN Z.—“Supervision and 
Administration of Instruction in Vo- 
cational Agriculture with Particular 
Reference to the Principles of Educa- 
tional Sociology Involved in the Com- 
munity School Concept.” Staff study, 
The Pennsylvania State University. 

Stevens, Grenn Z. anp Brunner, H. 
S.—“Organization and Appraisal of 
Learning Experiences for Students in 
Selected Resident Instruction Courses 
in the a of Agriculture.” Staff 
study, The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 

Srevens, Stratton B. — “Soil and 
Water Conservation Practices Pres- 
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ently Used and Those Needed on the 
Farms in Wyoming County, Pennsyl- 
vania.” Thesis, M. S., The Pennsyl- 
vania State University. 

TuHompson, Orvitte E., Tom, FrepericK 
K. T.—*A Comparison of an Experi- 
mental Teaching Pattern with Exist- 
ing Patterns of Teaching in New 
York.” Thesis, Ph.D., Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Turner, L. L.—“Planning Facilities for 
a Department of Vocational Aepee- 
ture at Glastonbury.” Project, M. S., 
The University of Connecticut. 

Van Dyke, Freon H.—“Soil Testing as 
an Integral Part of the Program of 
Vocational Agriculture in Illinois.” 
Thesis, M. S., The Pennsylvania State 
University. 

Water, Rocer—“A Study of Former 
Pupils in the Clyde Vocational Agri- 
culture Department.” Problem, M. S., 
Cornell University. 

Wi.HeELM, Lroyp W. — “An Appraisal 
of Adults’ Needs and Interests in 
Agricultural Education for Glaston- 
bury.” Project, M. S., The University 
of Connecticut. 

Wise, Witmer E.—“An Analysis of 
Efficiency in Field Corn Production 
by Vocational Agriculture Students 
as Calculated from Record Books 
Entered in the 1953 State Project 
Contest.” Non-thesis study, The 
Pennsylvania State University. 

Zoox, Lester M.—“A Study of Colo- 
nization with a View to a Particular 
Proposal for the Mixteca Region in 
Mexico.” Thesis, Ph.D., The Penn- 
sylvania State University. 


NORTH CENTRAL REGION 


Compiled by Ralph E. Bender, 
Ohio State University 


AvBRAcHt, JAMES J.—‘Problems Male 
Graduates of the Hebron High 
School Face in Adjusting to Out-of- 
School Life.” Thesis, M. S., Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 

ALpINGER, STANLEY — “Occupations of 
Farm-Reared Boys in North-Central 


Iowa Who Were Graduated from 
High Schools Offering Vocational 
Agriculture.” Thesis, S., lowa 


State College. 

ArcHer, Bevery; Crawrorp, Harorp; 
Miiier, Jimmy; AnD Stunt, Dare— 
“Effectiveness of Vocational Agricul- 
ture as Indicated by Improved Farm- 
ing Practices Used by Former Stu- 
dents.” Theses, M. S. and Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station Project, 
Iowa State College. 

Bapran, M. K.—“A Description of the 
Change in the Conception of the 
Role of the Teacher of Agriculture 
as Expressed by Prospective Teach- 
ers and Teachers of Agriculture.” 
Thesis, Ph.D. University of Illinois. 


Beamer, R. W.—“Reconstruction of the 
Undergraduate Professional Courses 
in Agricultural Education at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee.” Thesis, Ed.D., 
University of Illinois. 

Broucuer, Crype E. — “Evaluation of 
Instruction in Tractor Preventative 
Maintenance in Vocational Agricul- 
ture.” Thesis, M. S¢., The Ohio State 
University. 

Carter, Joun T.—“A Study of Agri- 
cultural Instruction in Junior 1- 
leges, with Special Attention to the 
Development of the Program at 
Clarke Memorial College.” Thesis, 
Ed.D., University of Illinois. 

Centra, Recion REsEARCH CONFERENCE, 
Committee on Loca, Ponicies AND 
Procrams — “Multiple-Teacher De- 


rtments of Vocational Agriculture 
in the Central Region.” Non-thesis, 
University of Illinois. 


Corrry, Howarn H. — “Procedures 
Used in Teaching Farm Manage- 
ment.” Thesis, Sc., The Ohio 


State University. 

Cox, CuHartes A. — “Effectiveness of 
Methods of Teaching Adult Farmer 
Classes in Virginia.” Thesis, M. S., 
Iowa State College. 

Deyor, Grorce P.—‘Methods Effective 


for Developing Farming Programs 
with Adult Farmers Enrolled for 
Instruction.” Non-thesis, University 


of Illinois. 

Exstrom, G. F., anp Orners—“Curric- 
ulum Needs in Practical Arts, Mis- 
souri Rural and Village High 
Schools.” (Case Studies.) Non-thesis, 
University of Missouri. 

Exuiortr, Dean A.—‘“Role of Agricul- 
tural Education in the Development 
of Agriculture in Ethiopia.” Thesis, 
Ph.D., Iowa State College. 

FrakKer, Joun W.—“Follow-Up Study 
of Vocational Agriculture Graduates 
of Kenton High School.” Thesis, M.- 
Sc., The Ohio State University. 

Fripuing, Clarence R.—‘ Teaching 
Plans for Study of Hay and Pasture 
Production.” Non-thesis, The Ohio 
State University. 

Gincery, Burnet, E—‘“‘An Analysis of 
the Responses of Nebraska Veterans 


Enrolled in Institutional On-Farm 
Trainin rding Financing Fu- 
ture Adult urses in Agriculture.” 
pag M. S., University of Nebras- 


Green, Donatp G., AND WALL, JAMES 
E.—“Training of Employees in Farm 
Marketing and Supply Businesses.” 
Theses, M. S., Iowa State College. 


Hamun, H. M.—“Activities, Accomp- 
lishments, and Problems of Advisory 
Committees for Agricultural Educa- 
tion in Illinois.” Non-thesis, Universi- 
ty of Illinois. 

Hamun, H. M.—“Future Needs for 
Agricultural Education in Certain 
Illinois Communities.” Non-thesis, 
University of Illinois. 


Hastincs, CHartes—“A Plan for 
Teaching Farm Mechanics on an In- 
tegrated Basis in the Clyde Com- 
munity.” Non-thesis, The Ohio State 
University. 


Jonnson, Car_ton—“Extent and Na- 
ture of the Needs of Iowa Farmers 
for Instruction in the Use of Farm 
Electricity.” Thesis, Ph.D, Iowa 
State College. 


Kress, A. H.—“Guidance Problems of 
Boys in Vocational Agriculture and 
Guidance Activities of Teachers of 
Vocational Agriculture.” Non-thesis, 
University of Illinois, 


Larson, Vernon—“A Study of Short- 
Course Program at Land Grant Col- 
leges.” Thesis, Ed.D., Michigan State 
College. 


Luster, Grorck — “Selected Character- 
istics of Freshmen in the College of 
Agriculture with Implications for 
Guidance.” Non-thesis, The Ohio 
State University. 


Luster, Georce— “Curricula for Pre- 
Service Preparation of Teachers of 
Vocational Agriculture in the North- 
Central Region.” Thesis, Ph.D., The 
Ohio State University. ; 


Martin, SHERIDAN E. — “Approved 
Farm Practices and Management Re- 
turns of Participants in the Veterans 
Farm Training Program in Central 


Iowa on oany Commerial Farms.” 
Thesis, M. S., Io 


wa State College. 
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McNutt, Wiu1am A.—‘“Plans for the 
Integrated Teaching of Farm Me- 
chanics in the North-Central States.” 
Non-thesis, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


Morris, Jesse A—“A Study of the 
Program of Vocational Agriculture 
in the Leake County, Mississippi, Ag- 
ricultural High School 1938-52.” 
sna M. A., Michigan State Col- 
ege. 


Nietsen, Duang M.—“Opinions of Se- 
lected Instructors of Vocational Ag- 
riculture Concerning the Adequacy 
of Pre-Service Training for Develop- 
ing Farm Mechanics Abilities of Day 
School Students.” Thesis, M. S., 
University of Nebraska. 


Noian, Howarp D. — “The Use of 
Teaching Aids in the Adult Classes 
of Selected Teachers of Vocational 
Agriculture in Ohio.” Thesis, M. Sc., 
The Ohio State University. 


Rircuie, Austin E. — “Criteria for 
Evaluating Beginning Teacher Pro- 
grams in Agricultural Education.” 
Thesis, Ph.D., The Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


Ryver, Gorpon J. — “A Program of 
Teacher Preparation in Farm Me- 
chanics Education for Vocational Ag- 
riculture.” Thesis, Ph.D., The Ohio 
State University. 


SautTrer, Joun H.—‘Factors Influenc- 
ing Farmers in Certain Townships of 
Knox County to Adopt Soil Conser- 
vation Practices.” Thesis; M. S., Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 


Scuuttz, Ervin C.—“A Study to De- 
termine the Extent to Which Under- 
graduate Training in Technical Agri- 
culture Has Been Adequate for 
Teaching Vocational Agricuiture.” 
Soren M. S., University of Nebras- 


Stmmons, Cart W. — “The Use of 
Time of Instructors of Vocational 
Agriculture in Nebraska High 
Schools.” Thesis, M. S., University 
of Nebraska. 


Stevce, Grorce — “A Technique for 
Evaluating Leadership Abilities of 
Future Farmers.” Special Problem, 
Michigan State College. 


Stepce, Grorck — “Relationships Be- 
tween Some Pre-Teaching Character- 
istics and Subsequent Performance of 
Teachers of Vocational Agriculture 
in Michigan.” Thesis, Ed.D., Michi- 
gan State College. 


Srarrak, James A. — “The Needs of 
Iowa Farmers for Technical and 
Professional Services in the Agricul- 
tural Engineering Phases of Their 
Occupation.” Non-thesis, Agricultur- 
al Experiment Station Project, Iowa 
State College. 


Stearns, Merwin M.—“A Survey of 
the Use of Farm Magazines and 
Farm Newspapers in Teaching Voca- 
tional Agriculture in Kansas.” Mas- 
ter’s problem, Kansas State College. 

Strain, Gren H.—“Improving the Vo- 
cational Agriculture Program in Ne- 
braska by an Analysis of Reactions 
and Experiences of School Adminis- 
trators.” Thesis, M. S., University of 
Nebraska. 


Tueve, C. J.—‘“A Study of Tenure and 
Turnover of Michigan Teachers of 
Vocational Agriculture from 1917 to 
1952.” Problem, A., Michigan 
State College. 

Warp, ArtHur B.—“Policies for Agri- 
cultural Education in Three Illinois 
School Districts.” Thesis, Ed.D., Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


Wuui1aMs, Joe—“History of the Visual 
Instruction Service at Iowa State 
College.” Thesis, M. S., Iowa State 
College. 

Wort, Wintarpn H.—“Report of Prog- 
ress and Evaluation of Experimental 
Departments Devoting One-Half Day 
to Adult Programs.” Non-thesis, The 
Ohio State University. 

Wotr, Wittarp H.—“Attitudes Toward 
the Profession Reported by Thirty- 
seven Men Who Taught Vocational 
Agriculture Only One Year.” Non- 
thesis, The Ohio State University. 

Woonrn, RatpH J.—“Selected Char- 
acteristics of Students Majoring in 
Agricultural Education at The Ohio 
State University.” Non-thesis, The 
Ohio State University. 


SOUTHERN REGION 


Compiled by J. Bryant Kirkland, 
North Carolina State College 


Batty, Leo L.—“A Suggested Pro- 
gram of Work For Graduate Stu- 
dents In Agricultural Education.” 
Thesis, Ph.D., Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 

Bennett, Ear M.—“What is the Job 
of the Vocational Agriculture Teach- 
er in the Puryear Community.” 
Thesis, M. S., University of Tennes- 
see. 


Boyp, W. S.—‘A Follow-Up Study of 
Young Men From Central High 
School Who Have Taken Vocational 
Agriculture During the Period 1948 
to 1953.” Problem, M. Agr. Ed, 
North Carolina State College. 

BrasFietp, DoraceE — “Some of the 
Farm Mechanic’s Jobs Needed by 
Farmers in the Hornbeak High 
School Area.” Thesis, M. S., Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, 


Bryant, W. L.—‘“Developing a Method 
of Planning Programs of Vocational 
Agriculture to Meet the Community 
Needs.” Problem, M. Agr. Ed., North 
Carolina State College. 

Cameron, H. L.—“A Study of Future 
Farmers in Vocational Agriculture in 
the Yadkinville School, Who Have 
Enrolled and Dropped Out Since 
{uly 1, 1950.” Problem, M. Agr. Ed., 

orth Carolina State College. 


Cassipy, J. F. — “An Occupational 
Study of Former Students of Voca- 
tional Agriculture in Wilton High 
School from 1936 to 1952.” Problem, 
M. Agr. Ed., North Carolina State 
College. 

Corston, Henry C.—“Using An Ad- 
visory Council to Plan, Conduct and 
Evaluate A School Community Pro- 
gram of Vocational Agriculture.” 
Thesis, M. S., University of Tennes- 
see. 

Corvewt, Tom M.—“The Program of 
Non-Credit Short Courses Carried by 
Abraham Baldwin Agricultural Col- 
lege.” Thesis, M. S., Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute. : 

Davis, H. L.—‘“Developing a Farm Me- 
chanic’s Program for Adults in the 
Saltillo High School Community.” 


Thesis, M. S., Urfiversity of Tennes- 
see. 
Detoney, J. B.—“Vocational Agricul- 


ture As A Part of The Community 
School.” Thesis, M. S., University 
of Florida. 

Denny, R. J—‘“A Study to Determine 
the Uses Made of Supervised Farm- 
ing Records.” Problem, M. Agr. Ed., 
North Carolina State College. 
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Dosss, Marvin C.— ‘Individuals 
Reached In a Program of Vocational 
Agriculture.” Thesis, Ph. D., Louisi- 
ana State University. 


Harcrave, Rosert H. — “Employment 
Opportunities In Agriculture And Al- 
lied Industries in Orange County.” 
Thesis, M. S., University of Florida. 


Harris, Cuartes, Jr. — “Determining 
Differences in Farm Machinerv, Pow- 
er Tools, Machinery Repair Facilities, 
and Repairs Made in the East Robert- 
son County Areas As Related to 


Types of Farmin and Tenure 
Status.” Thesis, M. S. University of 
Tennessee. 


Harrison, M. M.—“A Study of the 
Veterans’ Farm Training Program in 
Anderson, §S. C.” Thesis, M. 
Clemson College. 


Hawks, Nep A.—“Factors in Develop- 
ing Supervised Practice Programs to 
Meet the Needs of Students in Voca- 
tional Agriculture in the Sylva School 
Who Live Farms of Limited 
Acres.” Problem, M. Agr. Ed., North 
Carolina State College. 


Henry, Froyp Q.—“Developing A Pro- 
gram of Adult Education in Farm 
echanics for the Danville Com- 
munity.” Problem, M. Ed., University 
of Georgia. 

Hucks, C. P.—“*A Follow-Up Study of 
Majors in Agricultural Education at 
Clemson College.” Thesis, M. 
Clemson College. 

Irons, CHARLES W.—“Planning a Pro- 
dose of Technical Agriculture for 

tudents at Hiwassee Junior Col- 
lege.” Thesis, M. 
Tennessee. 

Jones, A. C.—“Developing A Com- 

munity Program of Work.” Thesis, 
. S., University of Tennessee. 

Lucas, Cryp—E C.—“The Use of Time 
by Teachers of Vocational Agricul- 
ture.” Thesis, M. §., Clermson Col- 
lege. 

Peek, Stantey Louis—“A Suggested 
Plan for Coordinating the Work of 
Agricultural Agencies at the County 
Level.” Thesis, Ph. D., Louisiana 
State University. 


Pumps, R. A., Jr—‘Evaluation and 
Improvement of Adult Farmer Pro- 
gram in Vocational Agriculture for 
the Morris Chapel Community.” 
Thesis, M. S., University of Tennes- 
see. 

Ricssy, Exias R. — “Improving The 
Production of Beef Cattle in the 
Pebble City Community of Mitchell 
County, Georgia.” Problem, M. Ed., 
University of Georgia. ‘ 

Roperts, THroporE—“A Study of the 
Technical Competencies Needed By 
The Teacher of Vocational Agricul- 
ture In Helping Farmers and Farm 
Boys With Their Problems of Swine 
Production.” Problem, M. Ed., Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 


RocuHeEster, StEvE—‘“Financing the Local 
FFA Chapter in South Carolina.” 
Thesis, M. S., Clemson College. 

Taytor, Louris C. — “Evaluation of 
Practices Used by Tennessee Teach- 
ers of Vocational Agriculture in 
Planning, Conducting and Evaluating 
Progress for Adult Farmers in Ten- 
nessee.” Thesis, M. §., University of 
Tennessee. 


Taytor, Siras J.—“What is A Good 
Summer Program for Tennessee Vo- 
cational Agriculture Teachers,” 
Thesis, M. S., University of Tennes- 
see. 


S., University of 


(Continued on Page 254) 
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Watson, B. L.—“The Relationship Be- 
tween Subjects Taken in High School 
by Vocational Ag. Students and 
Their Performance During the 
Freshman Year at an Agricultural 
College.” Thesis, M. S., North Caro- 
lina State College. 

WEATHERFORD, JeRALD C. — “Determin- 
ing the Need for an_ Instructional 
Program in Vocational Agriculture 
for Young Farmers in the Rives 
School Community and Developing A 
Program of Instruction That Will 
Effectively Meet This Need.” Thesis, 
M. S., University of Tennessee. 

Wyss, J. F—“A Follow-Up Study of 
Former FFA Members of the John- 
son, S. C. High School.” Thesis, M. 
S., Clemson College. 


PACIFIC REGION 


Compiled by Leo L. Knuti, 
Montana State College 


BiackwetL, James H. — “Teaching 
Soils in Oregon.” A paper in partial 
fulfillment for the Master of Agri- 
culture Degree, Department of Agri- 
cultural Education, Oregon State Col- 
lege. 

Davey, Dorcey — “Follow-up of Agri- 
cultural Education Graduates at Ore- 
gon State College.” A paper in par- 
tial fulfillment for the Master of 
Agriculture Degree, Department of 
Agricultural Education, Oregon State 
College. 


EpMAN, Victor GiappEN—“The Agri- 
cultural Skills Needed by Beginning 
Teachers of Vocational Agriculture 
in the Irrigated Areas of the South- 
west.” Problem, M. Ag. Ed., Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Education, Uni- 
versity of Arizona. 


Freesury, Donatp L. & Howey, Ropert 
S.—“Machinery Maintenance and Re- 
pair Practices of Farmers.” M. S. 
Special Problem, Department of Ag- 
ricultural Education, Montana State 
College. 


Henpricks, Roranp A.—“Use of Time 
by Vocational Agriculture Teachers 
in Oregon.” Thesis, partial fulfillment 
for the EdM, Department of Agri- 
cultural Education, Oregon State 
College. 


Henpricks, Roranp A.—“The Use of 
Sample Farms in Teaching Voca- 
tional Agriculture.” Non-thesis study, 
Department of Agricultural Educa- 
tion, Oregon State College. 


Jounson, LawrenceE—“Job Analysis of 
Hatching, Brooding, and Laying in 
Poultry Dusdeston — for Vocational 
Agriculture Instructors in Oregon.” 
Non-thesis, Poultry Department, Ore- 
gon State College. 


Koopman, NorMAN—“Integrating Farm 
Crops and Animal Husbandry in a 
High School Program.” A paper in 
partial fulfillment for the Master of 
Agriculture Degree, Department of 
Agricultural Education, Oregon State 
College. 


Lawson, Ltoyp—“Guidance Responsi- 
bilities of Vocational Agriculture 
Teachers as Viewed by Former and 
Present Students.” Master’s Report 
Ag. Ed. Department of Vocational 


Education, Colorado A & M College. 


Ment, Wintiam LAawrence—‘‘The Ag- 
ricultural Geography of the Hood 
River Valley as it Pertains to Teach- 
ing Vocational Agriculture.” Under- 
raduate study, Department Natural 
esources, Oregon State College. 
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Patrick, Paut—“Determining Prepara- 
tion in Farm Mechanics Essential for 
Vocational Agriculture Instructors in 
Oregon.” A paper in partial fulfill- 
ment for the Master of Agriculture 
Degree, Department of Agricultural 
Education, Oregon State College. 

SHowMAN, E_mer—“An Evaluation of 
High School Vo-Ag Texts.” M. S. 
Special Problem, Department of Ag- 
ricultural Education, Montana State 
College. 

Warp, Darret L.—“Evaluating Master 
Chapters in Oregon.” Undergraduate 
study, Department of Agricultural 
Education, Oregon State College. 

Weser, Rosert—‘“Use of Periodicals by 
Vo-Ag Departments.” M. S. Special 
Problem, Department of Agricultural 
Education, Montana State College. 

WEsTFALL, Franxk—“Occupational Sta- 
tus of Former Students of the Deer 
Lodge Vo-Ag Department.” M. S. 
Special Problem, Department of Ag- 
ricultural Education, Montana State 
College. 


Let's Take Stock— 


(Continued from Page 250) 


riculum offered, the school’s enrollment, 
and the special needs of the boys and 
the community. The teaching load and 
the total working load should be such 
as not to endanger educational efh- 
ciency. Each teacher should have broad, 
general scholarship, thorough prepara- 
tion in his special field, professional 
competence, and reasonable social de- 
velopment. 

The agriculture building is one of the 
major conditioning factors in a depart- 
ment. Its intimate relation to and in- 
fluence on the agricultural educational 
program and its outcomes are not al- 
ways appreciated and understood. The 
vocational agriculture program may be 
seriously restricted and impeded or it 
may be made more practical with little 
or no difference in cost of the building. 

Administration is necessary in order 
to coordinate the total educational pro- 
gram. There should always be a sym- 
pathetic and understanding relationship 
between the vocational agriculture de- 
partment and the school principal, the 
superintendent, and the local board of 
education. 

Of course we must keep in mind the 
six main objectives for vocational agri- 
culture as listed in Educational Objec- 
tives in Vocational Agriculture. For a 
review here they are: 

1. To make a beginning and advance 
in farming. 

2. To produce farm commodities effi- 
ciently. 

3. To market farm products advan- 
tageously. 

4. To conserve soit-and other natural 
resources. 

5. To manage a farm business. 

6. To maintain a favorable environ- 
ment. 

If we are to achieve the end objec- 
tives in agricultural education, that is, 
abilities which function out of school, 
then we must assume that education is 


a conscious process and understandable 
to those undergoing it. 
This assumption implies that the 
learners will share: 
1, In determining the objectives of 
their own education. 
2. In choosing the ways and means of 
attaining these objectives. : 
3. In evaluating the outcomes. 
Therefore, it seems that JOB I is to 
pursue a prime objective in life. That 
being the case — there should be no 
doubt in our minds that we need to take 
stock of our situation and act accord- 
ingly. oO 


Our Advisory Council— 


(Continued from Page 249) 


suredly some of them would have been 
made. However, a number of them 
were definitely suggested by the Coun- 
cil, and all of them have its approval. 
Furthermore, I am confident that the 
changes received better acceptance be- 
cause local representatives had a part 
in determining them. 


It is difficult to measure the total res- 
ult of the Advisory Council. The mem- 
bers have given many good suggestions, 
and their counsel has been very helpful. 
The Chairman, County Superintendent 
W. A. Whitman, made a very valuable 
contribution during our annual Confer- 
ence program when he discussed the 
subject, “A School Administrator Looks 
at Vocational Agriculture.” He has also 
discussed the program very effectively 
in a number of superintendent-teacher 
meetings. Certainly the contacts that 
members of the Council have provided 
with their respective organizations 
would rank high. Through it all, mem- 
bers of the state staff understand better 
the problems of the local administra- 
tors, and local people are more in- 
formed in regard to the objectives, poli- 
cies, and procedures in the Vocational 
Program. This has been mutually bene- 
ficial. oO 


Great men are they who see that 
spiritual is stronger than any material 
force; that thoughts rule the world.— 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Theme for June - - - 
The Summer Program 


Include in your plans for the 
summer some time to write an 
article for the Magazine. In addi- 
tion to helping others you can 
improve yourself professionally 
by preparing a story of some ac- 
complishment or solution to ‘a 
problem. The summer time pro- 
vides a good opportunity to ob- 
tain pictures to illustrate your 
story. See the themes for future 
months in the April issue. 
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Teachers evaluate their preparation 


The of e 


: , os : 
the value of college courses sanalned cag 


JOE P. BAIL, Teacher Education, West Virginia University 


HE constantly 

changing pic- 
ture in Agricul- 
ture brought 
about by advances 
in science, mech- 
anization of 
farms, percentage 
of total popula- 
tion in the farm- 
ing business, and 
other factors too 
numerous to men- 
tion necessitates 
the continued 
scrutiny of the training of agricultural 
leaders. The Vocational Agriculture 
teacher is no less affected than others, 
perhaps more so. New ideas and me- 
thods of teaching, along with newer 
philosophies of education, all tend to 
bring about changes in the curriculum 
for the training of prospective teachers 
in the field of Agriculture. The Voca- 
tional Agriculture teacher is unique in 
that he must have both the theoretical 
and practical end of farming. The cur- 
riculum for the training of Vocational 
Agriculture teachers must attempt to 
keep a balance between scientific agri- 
culture on the one hand and humani- 
ties and professional education on the 
other. It is the responsibility of the 
teacher training institution, together 
with assistance from the segment of the 
population that it serves, to formulate 
the curriculum to meet the various and 
diverse needs. 


Joe P. Bail 


Course Evaluation 


In an effort to evaluate courses taken 
on the undergraduate level, a question- 
naire was sent to all the Vocational 
Agriculture teachers in the State. They 
were asked to rate the courses taken 
with the following statement in mind: 
How valuable do you regard this course 
in teaching vocational agriculture? 
Three classifications were proposed: 
High—most essential; Average—desir- 
able, but not essential; Low—least es- 
sential. 


In addition, the ratings above were 
assigned a value of 5, 3, and 1 respec- 
tively. This gave an index to the over- 
all rating of the course in the opinion 
of the instructors actually doing the 
job of teaching Vocational Agriculture. 
The results were summarized into 
groups on the basis of the number of 
years that the teacher had been on the 
job and finally grouped together. 


From this survey have come many 
implications for changes, substantiated 
by the actual results of teachers’ ex- 
perience. A committee* representative 
of Vocational Agriculture teachers, 
principals, superintendents, laymen and 

*The author is chairman of the Sub-Commit- 


tee on Teacher Education in Agriculture set up 
by the State Board of Education. 


farmers, plus the Dean of the College 
of Agriculture, compiled and assembled 
the information into a prospective cur- 
riculum for preparing the Vocational 
Agriculture teacher. 

It is the hope of the committee that 
a worthwhile contribution to the train- 
ing of the Vocational Agriculture 
teacher will emerge from the collective 
thinking of all those concerned. 


Classification of Courses 


The questionnaire used was broken 
down into technical agriculture, pro- 
fessional education, sciences, and other 
required courses, including humanities. 
All courses, or the majority of courses 
taken by students, were listed. Required 
courses were indicated by an asterisk 
with special attention given to them. 
Space was also provided for the listing 
of additional courses which would be 
of value to vocational agriculture 
teachers. This information, plus the 
experience and observations of the 
committee members, was the basis of 
the proposed new curriculum. The fol- 
lowing tables give a summary of the 
questionnaires as they were received 
from vocational agriculture teachers. 


Summary of Ratings 
Table \—Technical Agriculture 
(by major fields) 


High Average Low Average 


Course (5) (3) (1) Rating 
Ag. Economics 60 45 18 3.97 
Ag. Mechanics 101 12 — 4.78 
Agronomy and 

Genetics 114 40 3 441 
Animal Hus- 

bandry 92 DB 2 4.46 
Poultry Hus- 

bandry 40 24 1 4.20 
Animal Pa- 

thology 29 10 3 4.45 
Dairy Hus- 

bandry 72 206 — 447 
General Ento- 

mology 12 16 18 2.74 
Horticulture 599 37 — 4.23 
Bacteriology 13 19 3 3.57 

Total a 2a. 6. 24a 


It was the consensus of opinion of 
vocational agriculture teachers that a 
well-rounded groundwork of courses in 
technical agriculture was desirable. 
Adequate training in agricultural me- 
chanics was especially pointed out as 
being necessary if a good job of teach- 
ing agriculture would be done. 

In the area of professional courses, 
course work in agricultural education 
with emphasis on student teaching and 
materials and methods received greatest 
sanction by the teachers in the field. 
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Table Il—Professional Courses 


High Average Low Average 


Course (5) (3) (1) Rating 
General Ed- 
ucation 52 114 88 2.72 
Ag. Education 135 ll — 4285 
Total 187.125 88 3.49 


Other courses in the professional field 
were frequently criticized as being too 
general and not of specific value to vo- 
cational agriculture teachers. Conse- 
quently, they received a much lower 
rating on the scale. 


Table I1l—Science 


High Average Low Average 


Course (5) (3) (1) Rating 
General Biology 
and Botany 48 28 — ~— 4.02 
Chemistry 51 56 14 3.61 
Others 33 28 4 3.90 
Total 132 102 18 3,94 


The group of courses listed as science 
received, as a whole, the support of 
vocational agriculture teachers as desir- 
able and necessary for a strong foun- 
dation in technical agriculture. Most 
teachers also qualify in biological sci- 
ence as a second teaching field. 


Table I1V—Other 


High Average Low Average 


Course (5) (3) (1) Rating 
English a 8 3.95 
Speech 28 7 — 460 
History 3 10 ree’ 2 
Humanities Se 11 3.12 

Total OS... ae aor 


In the final group of courses, special 
emphasis on speech and English re- 
ceived the approval of teachers as being 
most essential for vocational agricul- 
ture teachers. Although these. results 


Table V—Rank of Various Areas 


1. Technical Agriculture —..... 4.21 
2. Science 3.94 
3. Other Required Courses ... 3.76 
4. Professional Subjects ....... 3.49 


are not conclusive in themselves, they 
gave a‘good indication of what courses 
present-day vocational agriculture 
teachers think a prospective teacher in 
the field should take on the under- 
graduate level. o 


Nothing astonishes men so much as 
common sense and plain dealing.—Ralph 
Waldo Emerson 
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Some professional characteristics 


of the Vo-Ag teacher” 


The vocational agriculture teachers of Verges their training, 


experience, professional improvement an 


salary status 


OVERTON R. JOHNSON, Graduate Assistant, Cornell University 


ITHIN recent 

years in- 
creasing emphasis 
has been placed 
upon the educa- 
tional preparation 
and _ professional 
improvement of 
teachers. There 
has been a trend 
toward extending 
the requirements 
of professional 
and technical 
training in educational institutions. Cer- 
tification requirements have also been 
increased. The Virginia State Board of 
Education, in keeping with these edu- 
cational developments, has continuously 
exerted efforts to increase the scope and 
and quality of the educational program 
of the State. All teachers have been en- 
couraged to improve themselves pro- 
fessionally, and means of compensa- 
tion for this improvement have been 
made. 

As a result of these developments a 
question arises as to the training, ex- 
perience, professional improvement, and 
salary status of the vocational agricul- 
ture teachers. 


The purpose of this study has been 
to answer the following questions: 

1. What is the educational prepara- 
tion of the vocational agriculture 
teachers of Virginia? 

To what extent are the teachers 

improving professionally? 

What is the teaching expe¢rience 

of the teachers? 

. What is the salary status of the 

teachers? 

5. What are the possible factors af- 
fecting the professional improve- 
ment of the teachers? 

6. Is there a difference in the educa- 
tion preparation of the teachers 
who. were trained in out-of-state 
institutions and those who were 
trained in Virginia institutions? 


The Method of Study 


This study was delimited to 134 
Negro teachers who are now teaching 
vocational agriculture in the State of 
Virginia and six teachers who are on 
educational leaves of absence. 

The questionnaire technique of the 
normative survey method of research 
was applied in obtaining the data for 
this study. Questionnaires were dis- 
tributed to 140 vocational agriculture 
teachers through the cooperation of the 
State and Area Supervisors and Itiner- 


Overton R. Johnson 


> & WN 


*Based on a study completed in partial ful- 
fillment of the requirement for the Master of 
Science degree, Cornell University, 1952. 


’“short-unit courses” 


ant Instructors of Vocational Agricul- 
ture. Ninety-two replies were received 
and eighty-seven of these, sixty-four 
percent, were used in this study. 


Initial Preparation for Teaching 


Teachers have been graduated from 
standard four-year colleges and have 
in many cases exceeded the number of 
semester hour credits in Education and 
technical agriculture courses recom- 
mended by the State Board of Voca- 
tional Education. However, sixteen 
teachers, or 18.1 percent, are deficient in 
technical agriculture courses and thirty- 
two, or 36.5 percent, are deficient in 
Education courses. 

Nearly all of the teachers prepared 
specifically as undergraduates to teach 
vocational agriculture. General science 
provided the most frequent choice for a 
minor field of specialization. 

All certificates held by the teachers 
are Collegiate Certificates or above. The 
statutory minima of educational qualifi- 
cation requirements for certification 
have been fulfilled by these teachers 
and many have exceeded the require- 
ments. This does not mean that these 
teachers have fulfilled the minimum 
number of credits in professional Edu- 
cation and technical agriculture courses 
as recommended by the State Board of 
Vocational Education. This is only a 
recommendation wherein the certifica- 
tion qualifications are statutory require- 
ments. 


Post-service Preparation 


Teachers of vocational agriculture 
seek to improve themselves: profes- 
sionally. More than half of the teach- 
ers have obtained some professional im- 
provement. Amounts vary from the 
equivalent of the hours of credit in a 
single course to those beyond the us- 
ual requirements for the Master’s de- 
gree, the range being from three to 
forty-three. The mean average number 
of professional improvement hours ob- 
tained is 14.5. The teachers obtained 
more than three-fourths of “their se- 
mester hour credits in professional im- 
provement in Education courses. A very 
limited number of hours was obtained 
in agricultural engineering and admini- 
stration and supervision courses. 

The teachers in this study used 
more frequently 
than any other method in obtaining 
their professional improvement. This 
method was followed by a combination 
of “summer-session” and “short-unit 
courses” in frequency of use. 

The services of Virginia State Col- 
lege are utilized by the teachers to ob- 
tain professional improvement more 
than the services of any other institu- 


tion. However, almost half of the 
teachers have sought professional im- 
provement in educational institutions 
other than those in Virginia. 

The teachers have used their hours 
of professional improvement toward 
obtaining advanced degrees. Three of 
the teachers hold the Master’s degree, 
and one of these teachers indicated 
that he is working toward the doctorate 
degree. Nearly three-fourths .of the 
teachers are working toward the Mas- 
ter’s degree. 


Tenure and Experience 


There is a range in teaching experi- 
ence among the teachers studied of one 
to twenty-one years. The mean average 
number of teaching years in vocational 
agriculture is five and is comparable to 
the mean average number of all teach- 
ing years, which is 5.8. 

Among twenty-four teachers, or 27.5 
percent, there is a variety of teaching 
experience other than vocational agri- 
culture. These experiences were gained 
in the elementary grades, academic sub- 
jects in high school, college teaching, 
and agricultural extension work. 

As expected, the regular vocational 
agriculture teachers have much more 
teaching experience than the assistant 
vocational agriculture teachers. 


As expected in the teaching profes- 
sion, teachers of vocational agriculture 
tend to obtain professional improve- 
ment in greater amounts as the number 
of years of experience increases. Pro- 
fessional improvement is being obtained 
in greater amounts by teachers with 
seven to ten years of teaching experi- 
ence. The type of position held, regular 
vocational agriculture teacher or as- 
sistant vocational agriculture teacher, 
influences to some degree the amount 
of professional improvement obtained. 
The more experienced teachers have ob- 
tained a greater mean average number 
of professional improvement hours than 
the less experienced teachers regardless 
of the number of children which they 
have. 


Salaries 


Teachers had a salary range for 
1951-52 of $2,500 to $4,300 with a mean 
average salary of $3,148. Forty-three 
and one tenth percent of the teachers 
were earning less than $3,000. Teachers 
had a salary range in 1950-51 of $2,400 
to $4,200 with a mean average salary of 
$3,000. Half of the teachers during this 
period were earning less than $3,000. 

A comparison of the present average 
salaries of the teachers in this study 
with the present average salary of all 
vocational teachers of Virginia revealed 
that the teachers of this study are re- 
ceiving a mean average salary of $116 
less than the mean average salary of all 
vocational teachers. 

Teachers with six or more hours of 
professional improvement tend to re- 
ceive higher salaries than those with 
less than six semester hours. Regular 
vocational agriculture teachers, as ex- 
pected, receive higher salaries than as- 
sistant vocational agriculture teachers. 
’ (Continued on Page 257) 
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However, the difference in salaries re- 
ceived is not marked. Teachers also 
tend to receive higher salaries as their 
years of experience increase. Teachers 
with the lowest type of certificates tend 
to receive lower salaries, and those with 
the highest type of certificates are 
among the highest paid teachers. This 
is to be expected and is in keeping 
with the practices of the profession. 


Reasons for Professional Improvement 

The factors which have motivated 
teachers to obtain professional improve- 
ment in the order in which they were 
named by the teachers are: 
meet the needs for performing the job 
of vocational agriculture teacher; (2) 
a personal desire; (3) to obtain an ad- 
vanced degree; (4) to meet local school 
requirements; (5) to secure a better 
job; (6) to meet the requirements of 
the state program of Agricultural Edu- 
cation; (7) to increase salary; (8) to 
hold job; and (9) advice from the 
supervisory or Teacher-Trainer De- 
partments. 

Teachers named the factors limiting 
their pursuit of professional improve- 
ment in the following order: (1) Dis- 
tance to institutions offering profes- 
sional improvement courses; (2) other 
family responsibilities; (3) number of 
children; (4) expense of professional 
improvement; (5) inability to secure 
leave of absence; and (6) professional 
courses desired were not offered. 

The differences in the educational 
preparation between those teachers who 
were trained in out-of-state institutions 
and those who were trained in Virginia 
institutions are so very slight that the 
two groups may be considered equal in 
this respect. 

Teachers are actively engaged in the 
work of local, regional, state, and na- 
tional professional organizations. Six- 
teen and two tenths percent of the 
teachers hold positions of leadership 
within these organizations. The largest 
number of teachers are members of the 
Old Dominion Vocational Association. 
The next largest numbers are mem- 
bers of the Virginia Teachers Associa- 
tion and the American Vocational As- 
sociation. This is to be expected. 


Interpretations 

Even though the teachers in this 
study have been graduated from stand- 
ard four-year colleges or universities, 
there is a considerable number who 
are deficient in the number of hours of 
credit recommended in technical agri- 
culture and Education courses. The 
number is of sufficient size to warrant 
the attention of administrators and 
supervisors of vocational education in 
agriculture and the institutions training 
such teachers to a re-evaluation and 
re-planning of pre-service training pro- 
grams. 

.The fact that all of the teachers in 
this study have the Collegiate Certifi- 
cate as a minimum is to be expected 
since all are graduates of four-year 
standard colleges or universities. 

Forty-five teachers. have completed 
professional improvement courses and 
have a mean average number of 14.5 
semester hours. However, when the 
professional improvement of all eighty- 


(1) To 


seven teachers in this study is consid- 
ered, the amount is very small inas- 
much as forty-two teachers are with- 
out professional improvement courses. 
Attention is called to the fact that this 
may be due to forty-three teachers hav- 
ing only one to three years of teaching 
experience. A period of three years of 
teaching may reasonably be considered 
as a minimum opportunity for teachers 
to begin professional improvement. 

The teachers with professional im- 
provement have earned over three- 
fourths of their credits in Education 
courses. This may be due to the fact 
that 36.5 percent of the teachers were 
deficient in Education course credits 
whereas only 18.1 percent were deficient 
in technical agriculture course credits 
earned during their pre-service training 
period. The need for technical agricul- 
ture course work through professional 
improvement is apparent inasmuch as 
these teachers in addition to being de- 
ficient in technical agriculture course 
credits at the end of their pre-service 
training period, have earned a limited 
amount of credits in these courses since 
certification. 

The difference noted in the amount 
of professional improvement obtained 
by teachers with one to four years of 
teaching experience and those with over 
four years of teaching experience is 
not marked. The less experienced teach- 
ers, mostly assistants, tend to receive 
comparatively as much professional im- 
provement as the regular vocational 
agriculture teachers. It appears then 
that assistant teachers, while gaining 
experience under ‘the regular teachers, 
tend to prepare themselves profession- 
ally. It may be assumed that the desire 
for professional advancement on the 
part of such teachers is a motivating 
influence. 

The number of: children appears not 
to limit the amount of professional im- 
provement obtained by the teachers. At- 
tention is called to the following possi- 
ble influencing factors which may place 
some limitations upon this interpreta- 
tion: (1) age of children at the time 
of obtaining professional improvement; 
(2) source of income in addition to 
regular salary; and (3) the necessity 
of renewing teaching certificates in ac- 
cordance with state regulations. 

Teachers take advantage of those 
means of obtaining professional im- 
provement which result. in the least 
interference with their duties as teach- 
ers. “Short-unit courses,” followed by 
a combination of “summer session” and 
“short-unit courses,” are the most fre- 
quent methods used. 

The factor, “Distance to the institu- 
tions offering professional improve- 
ment,” was named by the teachers as 
the most serious limitation to obtain- 
ing professional improvement. In view 
of this, the Teacher-Training Depart- 
ments should consider the possibilities 
of improving the professional improve- 
ment opportunities for teachers by 
offering professional improvement 
courses in areas away from the college 
campus and organizing study and dis- 
cussion groups that will contribute to 
the professional growth of teachers. 


Whether or not the increase in sala-. . 
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ries has been commensurate with the 
improvement in preparation and _ in- 
service training of these teachers is not 
confirmed in this study, because no 
common unit of measure has been ap- 
plied to the many changes that have 
occurred. Increased salaries and in- 
creased preparation and professional 
improvement probably have influenced 
each other, higher salaries tending to 
encourage teachers to acquire better 
preparation and professional improve- 
ment, and better preparation and pro- 
fessional improvement tending to justi- 
fy the payment of higher salaries. 
However, the increase in salaries at- 
tributed to professional improvement, 
as revealed by this study, is not great 
considering the tendency in recent years 
for teachers’ salaries to increase some- 
what regardless of professional im- 
provement. 

The large number of teachers who 
are active participants in professional 
organizations and the fact that a rela- 
tively large number hold positions of 
leadership, may be considered as an in- 
dication that these teachers are inter- 
ested in and have a sense of responsi- 
bility for ‘educational developments 
through organizational activity. 

Although this study was not con- 
cerned directly with the following ob- 
servations, the data’ of the study do 
tend to support them: 

1. One criterion which appears to 
be used in the selection of regular 
vocational agriculture teachers 
(head teachers) is the number of 
years of teaching experience. 

2. Teachers utilize the opportunities 
provided by teacher-training insti- 
tutions nearest them in the pur- 
suit of professional improvement. 

3. More teachers are actively en- 
gaged in the work of professional 
organizations associated with their 
field of work than are in other 
professional organizations. 

4. There has been a tendency for 
teachers’ salaries to increase re- 
gardless of the amount of profes- 
sional improvement obtained. 0 


A learning situation, a learner and teacher. 
Photo, courtesy of R. H. Tolbert. 
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The comparison of leaders and 
nou-leaders in three rural 
Minnesota high schools 


EDWARD W. HASSINGER and A. NEIL PEARSON* 


ape purpose of this study is to de- 
termine some of the factors that 
may be associated with leadership in 
rural high schools. It must be empha- 
sized that this is a preliminary study 
and that definitive results are not to 
be expected. The objective is to gain 
some insight into the problem of lead- 
ership in small high schools in‘ order 
that fruitful hypotheses may be formu- 
lated. 

High schools in three neighboring 
small towns in southwestern Minnesota 
were selected for study. These towns 
were farm trade centers in an area of 
high agricultural productivity and good 
communication facilities. In the spring 
of 1951, 283 schedules were obtained 
from the students in grades nine 
through 12. In School A, 70 students 
were interviewed; School B, 86 stu- 
dents; and School C, 127 students. For 
this study leaders were defined as those 
students who received five or more 
choices in response to the question, (a) 
which boy in your high school do you 
consider the outstanding leader; and 
(b) which girl in your high school do 
you consider the outstanding leader. 


Comparisons Made 


In analyzing the data, an attempt 
was made to indicate how leaders com- 
pared with other members of the group 
who were termed non-leaders. The non- 
leaders included the great bulk of the 
students in each school. In School A, 
the smallest of the three, five leaders 
were identified, two boys and three 


*Edward Hassinger is a research assistant 
in Rural Sociology, and A. Neil Pearson is a 
research assistant in Agricultural Education at 
the University of Minnesota. 


Table |. The Number of Choices and Grade in ag of Eac ch of 
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Table Il. Residence, Leaders and Non-Leaders in Three Minnesota 


High Schools 
Non-Leaders Leaders 
Residence Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Boys: 
Farm 63 50.4 5 50.0 
Town 62 49.6 5 50.0 
? Total 125 100.0 10 100.0 
girls. Table l Girls: 
h h ; 
m seu gyda Farm 75 37.3 5 33.0 
overwhelming fa- Town 56. 42.7 10 67.0 
vorite receiving 58 Total 131 100.0 15 100.0 
choices, while the 
other boy was 
selected by only five people. Among gion were associated with leadership. 


the girls the choices were rather evenly 
distributed, being 14, 16 and 17 for the 
three selected. There were seven lead- 
ers chosen in School B, two boys and 
five girls. Again in School B, one boy 
received an overwhelming number of 
choices, 59, while the other boy received 
six. Among the girls, the one named 
most frequently received 21 choices, 
followed by those named by 15, 10, 7, 
and 6 different students. In School C, 
the largest of the three, the choices be- 
tween boys and girls were more evenly 
distributed. Thirteen individuals were 
chosen as leaders, 6 boys and 7 girls. 
Fewer boys were chosen as leaders 
with apparently more consensus of opin- 
ion as to which boys were leaders. This 
is strikingly true in Schools A and B 
but not so apparent in the third school. 
The choices among.the girls seem to 
be more evenly distributed and in gen- 
eral more girls than boys were chosen. 
This leads to the hypothesis that at- 
tributes of leadership appear to be more 
clearly defined and generally accepted 
when selecting boy leaders than when 
selecting girl leaders. From Table I, it 
is noted that 19 of the 25 leaders were 
from the twelfth grade, three from the 
eleventh, two from the tenth, and one 
from the ninth. With only one excep- 
tion, leaders in Schools A and B were 
selected from the twelfth grade while 
in School C five of the 13 leaders were 
not seniors. One reason for this may 
be that School C 
is the largest of 


the Twenty-five Student Leaders in Three Mi igh S ? the three schools. 
In a smaller 
school, the stu- 
ange School B School C dents may act as 
= = ot = : & a unified ou 
SEE 330 MEE 330 UEE $3) looking to the 
S48 St$ 3 $22  §£ older and more 
experienced mem- 
Boys : 58 12 592 41 11 — bers for leader- 
5 12 6 12 13 12 ship while in the 
12 12 larger school the 
8 9 student body may 
be split into a 
7 10 number of sub- 
5 12 groups with grade 
Girls: 17 12 21 12 27 12 level as one of the 
16 12 15 12 12 10 bases of separa- 
14 12 10 12 11 12 tion. 
7 12 9 12 Associated Factors 
6 ll 8 ll An attempt was 
6 12 made to deter- 
5 12 mine whether na- 


tionality and reli- 


From our observation no definite rela- 
tionship was apparent. A number of re- 
ligious and nationality groups were rep- 
resented among the leaders in each of 
the three towns. 

Students from both farms and small 
towns were represented in this study. 
The comparison of the residence of 
leaders and non-leaders is summarized 
in Table II. Male students come from 
the farm and town in about equal num- 
bers, whether they are leaders or non- 
leaders. Among the girls, however, a 
larger proportion of non-leaders come 
from the farm, while a larger pro- 
portion of the leaders live in town. 
Therefore, the hypotheses may be 
formulated that among boys, place of 
residence appears to have no bearing 
upon their status as leaders; however, 
among girls, town residence appears 
to be a definite influence since a smaller 
proportion of the total number of girls 
produces a larger proportion of those 
girls recognized as leaders. 


Participation and Status 


Social participation and  socio-eco- 
nomic status were the next factors con- 
sidered. Participation was defined as 
the number of high school activities in 
which the student took part and socio- 
economic status was measured by the 
Harrison Gough scale.* Figure 1 was 
constructed on the basis of these two 
scores. The horizontal axis represents 
socio-economic status and the vertical 
axis represents participation. The aver- 

(Continued on Page 259) 


Figure |. Position of Leaders in Relation to the Average Volvo 
Participation end Socio-Economic St pri Perea 


Status Scores of 
Three Rural High Schools 
Number of 
Activities 
Partici- 
pated In 
20 
lil 
is 
? ° 
+ ¢ 
10 Pty ° 
oq we 
eee * 
po Z 7. 4.9 — Average NonLeaders 
¢ s s 
Socio-Economic Status Score 


~~ *Harrison Gough, “A Short Social Status 
Inventory,” The Journal of pegcationss Psy- 
chology, Vol. 40, No. 1, pp. 52- 
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We need fo give attention to evaluation of our - - 


Opportunities for expansion 
in vocational agriculture 


DUANE W. SANDAGE, Vo-Ag Instructor, lowa Falls, lowa 


(PPORTUNITIES for expansion in 

vocational agriculture in the United 
States are unlimited. One needs only 
to attend a national NVATA Conven- 
tion to recognize this fact. Vocational 
education is just in its infancy. More 
schools will be providing this type of 
training in the future. Departments al- 
ready established will be expanded and 
improved. 

Four directions which I believe pro- 
vide much opportunity for expansion 
are: 

(1) Multiple teacher departments 

(2) Added facilities 

(3) Comprehensive programs con- 

ducted 

(4) Available source material for in- 

structors 


Multiple Teacher Departments 


We are seeing a steady growth in 
two and three men vocational agricul- 
ture departments. With school replan- 
ning taking place in some states, larger 
units are being developed. We can ex- 
pect even more of an expansion, then, 
in this direction. 


Multiple departments hold many ad- 
vantages. Teacher tenure can be in- 
creased in this manner. If an instructor 
can devote more of his time to the 
things he enjoys most, he is bound to 
be happier in the teaching field. Many 
new teachers have been confronted with 
presumably unsolved problems their 
first year. Having experienced teachers 
to work under has been of considerable 
value in helping to eliminate this situa- 
tion. 

Multiple teacher departments have re- 
duced the teacher load in many cases. 
Certainly this is an advantage to the 
teacher and to the program. More 
office help is being made available in 
larger departments. Vocational agricul- 
ture teachers are getting away from 
having to devote time to secretarial 
work. These and many other problems 
are being solved by departments with 
more than one instructor. Opportuni- 
ties for expansion in this field are evi- 
dent. 


Improved Facilities 


Improvement in facilities will provide 
opportunities for better teaching pro- 
grams in the future. Good facilities 
not nly improve the quality of teach- 
ing but also add to the satisfaction of 
the job. The good work that is being 
done in vocational agriculture today 
leads us to believe that more communi- 
ties will be willing to spend more 
money for adequate buildings and 
equipment in the future. How many 
new vocational agriculture buildings do 
you know about that have been con- 
structed in the last three years? In our 


state there have been several. As long 
as we as vocational agriculture teach- 
ers do a creditable job in our communi- 
ties, we will continue to see expansion 
in this area. 


Confprehensive Programs 

Better facilities and multiple ag. 
teacher departments will make it possi- 
ble for more comprehensive programs 
to develop. The potential for expansion 
in this area differs with different com- 
munities. Many schools today are op- 
erating Chapter farms as a part of their 
educational activity. In our department 
we are conducting two subsidiary or- 
ganizations that were established many 
years ago. One is the Iowa Falls Duroc 
Breeders’ Association and the other is 
the Iowa Falls Crops and Soils Im- 
provement Association. These FFA sub- 
sidiaries have proven invaluable to our 
community through the years. Other 
departments in other areas are expand- 
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ing their programs to take care of the 
needs of the community. 


Source Material for Teachers 


Expansion in the above three areas 
will mean even more of a need for 
added available source material. Source 
material specialists are being used in 
many states at the present time to keep 
current materials in front of the voca- 
tional agriculture instructors. This is 
a time-saver for the instructor and im- 
proves the quality of teaching. More 
useful source material is being made 
available by commercial companies. 
Films and bulletins are being checked 
by Vo Ag teachers and suggestions are 
being made. In the future we will see 
more source material made available 
for classroom use. 

It seems to me that the field of vo- 
cational agriculture is loaded with op- 
portunities for expansion and improve- 
ment. It is up to us as teachers to de- 
velop these opportunities in our field. 
We must promote the development of 
multiple teacher departments, encour- 
age the improvement of facilities and 
develop more comprehensive programs. 
Through the development of these op- 
portunities we can find even a greater 
challenge in the teaching of vocational 
agriculture in the future. 


Comparison of Leaders— 


(Continued from Page 258) 


age scores of non-leaders for both 
socio-economic status and participation 
are indicated, and the scores of indi- 
vidual leaders are represented by aster- 
isks. From Figure 1, it can be read 
that all except one of those chosen as 
leaders participated’ in more high 
school activities than the average of the 
non-leaders. The only individual who 
did not surpass the average for non- 
leaders fell just below. It may be noted 
also that he barely met the leadership 
criteria of five choices set up for this 
study. It appears that in these three 
schools leadership was associated with 
participation in school activities. 

In considering socio-economic status, 
the picture is not quite as clear. In 
Figure 1 it can be seen that eight of the 
25 leaders were below the average of 
the socio-economic status score of the 
non-leaders and that three more are 
just above the average. Therefore, it 
may be said that in the situations stu- 
died, the socio-economic status of lead- 
ers was not clearly different from that 
of the group since the leader’s scores 
fall both above and below the mean of 
their schoolmates. 


It is important to realize in this con- 
nection that participation was at least 
to some degree, within the control of 
the individual student, while  socio- 
economic status as measured by this 
scale was fairly dependent upon family 
position. This indicates that there may 
be considerable latitude in the socio- 
economic strata from which these lead- 
ers were drawn. When participation 
of leaders is compared with the mean 
participation of the group from which 
they were selected the individual lead- 


ers consistently were above the mean of 
their group. This is not true for socio- 
economic status. 


Relation to Educational Intention 

In Figure 2 the participation coordin- 
ate (vertical axis) of our diagram is 
retained and the horizontal axis repre- 
sents educational intention. Intention in 
school was obtained from the answer to 
the question, “How far do you intend to 
go in school?” The same type of analy- 
sis was performed with these data as 
with those for socio-economic status 
and participation. In highest grade an- 
ticipated four leaders fell below the 
average of non-leaders, two of these 
cases barely met the criteria of leader- 
ship. In general, it appears that antici- 
pation of going on in school is a valid 
criterion of leadership. When taken to- 
gether highest grade anticipated and 
participation in school activities reveal 

(Continued on Page 260) 
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The wife of a Vo-Ag teacher 


Appraisal of the responsibilities, opportunities and the im- 
portance of the too-often overlooked partner in the 
life and work of the Vo-Ag instructor 


BILL LONG, Journalism Major, California State Polytechnic College 


“[LJNDERSTANDING and encourage- 

ment come even before love in 
achieving a successful partnership be- 
tween an Ag teacher and his wife,” 
says Mrs. Bertha Kipf, herself the wife 
of a three-decade Vo-Ag teacher, in a 
talk before a group of potential teach- 
ers and their help-mates at California 
State Polytechnic College, San Luis 
Obispo. 

As an Ag teacher’s wife, Mrs. Kipf 
remembers that she sometimes found 
herself doing numerous things she had 
never fully anticipated . . . acting as a 
substitute teacher, correcting exams, 
working to perfect a time schedule for 
a judging contest, issuing passes for an 
exposition or show. She recalls one wife 
who had an imminent, but not exact 
appointment with the stork. She found 
herself alone and in need of the doctor 
in the middle of the night with “dear 
husband” many miles away at the Great 
Western Livestock Show. Thanks to 
her composure of mind and good 
neighbors the trip to the hospital was 
accomplished in good order. Another 
Ag teacher, zealous in his work and 
loyal to its demands was marching in 
a parade when his little daughter first 
saw the light of day. The parade was to 
generate public support of an impor- 
tant school bond issue. 

“Indeed,” says Mrs. Kipf, “the Ag 
teacher’s wife may find herself rushing 
some student and his project animal to 
the veterinary or challenging her imagi- 
nation to design blankets and bonnets 
for would-be winners in the sheep di- 
vision.” Actually, it would be impossi- 
ble to relate the many ways in which 
Mrs. Ag teacher fills in the little but 
important details of her joint career, 
she pointed out. 

In sketching the so-called “Life of an 
Ag Teacher’s Wife,” Mrs. Kipf asked 
the potential wife to think of her op- 
portunities and responsibilities in rela- 
tion to community and school as well 
as her position as a wife. 

“If the Ag teacher’s position is in the 
city, large or small, personal contacts 
are less. If in a town or a rural area, 
personal contacts will be more numer- 
ous. Mrs. Ag Teacher may be expected 
to participate in local organizations; it 
will be important to know the different 


farm organizations and what functions 


they perform,” she explained. 

Mrs. Kipf believes the smaller com- 
munity is best for enjoyable living. “It 
gives Mrs. Ag Teacher a chance to 
become personally acquainted with the 
Ag students, their hopes and ambitions 
as well as their troubles, which is one 
of the high-lights of being an Ag teach- 
er’s wife.” 


“All these various experiences we do 
not rate as burdensome. They are a part 
of the richness of human relations. The 
rewards begin to flow in on the night 
of a family pot-luck dinnér when par- 
ents express with humble words how 
much their boys have been helped by 
the interest and encouragement of their 
teacher. 

“The unusual effort that an Ag teach- 
er puts into his work must be regarded 
as an investment in character and hum- 
an welfare. Money alone cannot com- 
pensate for the long hours—there is no 
over-time pay, and too seldom any open- 
ing for promotion and too little recogni- 
tion by the public. Would you ask ‘How 
then is any interest returned on such 
an investment?’ It must be gathered, 
sometimes in small amounts and some- 
times larger.” 


“Everytime one of our former stu- 
dents comes to see us and relates his 
progress and activities, his failures and 
achievements, we comment, ‘Well, we 
have had an interest payment today.’ 
You see, we are dealing with intangible 
values, for ‘man does not live by bread 
alone.’” 


Commenting upon the personal roles 
and relationships between Mr. and Mrs. 
Ag Teacher, Mrs. Kipf continued, “let 
us consider the job that Mrs. Ag Teach- 
er has contracted to fulfill, She has 
agreed to become a homemaker — a 
housekeeper may be hired on a time 
schedule — but not a homemaker. 
There is no other profession that re- 
quires such varied knowledge, infor- 
mation and experience as that of home- 
making. The long, irregular hours and 
no overtime pay prevail here also.” 

“Possession of a college degree is not 
necessarily a ‘must’ for Mrs. Ag Teach- 
er, however if she has farm background 
or knowledge of natural science it 
would be helpful in an understanding 
relationship. Her realization that Mr. 
Ag Teacher is working with wonderful 
material, with laws and principles estab- 
lished by the Creator of the Universe 
will help to give expression to her 
own ideals. You may teach your stu- 
dent the proper preparation of the soil 
for a seed bed and how to plant, but it 


‘depends upon the good earth, the sun 


and rain as to whether this effort is 
fruitful.” 


“You may work out a highly ade- 
quate feed ration for livestock, but 
were it not a law that the processes of 
digestion convert ithe material into 
growth and increase, your wonderful 
formula could go for naught. Working 
with natural things, as well as man- 
made, is one of the reasons why Ag 
teaching is such a significant profes- 
sion .. . your opportunity to build into 


the lives of young people a love of 
natural things is unique.” 

“For each of you, then, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ag Teacher, understanding and en- 
couragement come even before love in 
achieving a successful partnership. On 
her part, Mrs. Ag Teacher must feel 
that her husband’s work is a rich ex- 
perience, and contribute patience and 
understanding for the long hours, the 
extra hours, the inconvenient trips and 
all the discouraging aspects of the posi- 
tion.” 

“On his part, Mr. Ag Teacher can 
make a big contribution to the success 
of the partnership by expressing ap- 
preciation and making a consistent ef- 
fort to keep his work in proper relation 
to his family life.” 

Summing it up, Mrs. Kipf said, “The 
capacity to view any situation from the 
other person’s point of view as well as 
your own is most valuable, realizing 
also that understanding, encouragement 
and inspiration for and from each indi- 
vidual in this partnership is essential. 
When we each put into action the things 
that we know, the separate and com- 
bined careers of Mr. and Mrs. Ag 
Teacher can reach a new high.” Oo 


of Leaders— 


(Continued from Page 259) 


Com 


the advantageous position of leaders in 
that the leaders in both of these areas 
tended to be above the average of non- 
leaders. 


Student leadership is extremely im- 
portant in. the social control of the 
school situation. Therefore, insofar as 
the factors found to be associated with 
leadership, as defined for purposes of 
this study, have some generality and 
validity, the knowledge is of practical 
value to the. teacher. Keeping in mind 
the previous qualifications, the teacher 
in a small high school might expect the 
choices of leaders to be spread over a 
larger number of girls than boys with 
greater unanimity in the choice of boy 
leaders. Most of the leaders would be 
in the twelfth grade. The teacher might 
expect relatively more girl leaders to 
come from town than from the farm, 
while among boys residence does not 
seem as important. Leaders could be 
expected to be above the average of 
the remainder of the students in_partici- 
pation in high school activities and 
intention as regards further education, 
but probably could be expected to be 
both above average and below the av- 
erage of the groups in socio-economic 
status. Oo 


Have you seen the themes for Vol- 
ume 27, listed in the April issue? Vol- 
ume 27 begins with the July issue. 
Copy for a particular theme is due in 
the Editor’s hands three months in ad- 
vance of publication. 


Send in pictures and explanatory leg- 
ends for the Stories in Pictures page. 
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Vo-Ag has helped 
former students in non-farm 
occupations 


Former students in North Carolina give credit to instruction 
in Vo-Ag for assistance in many occupations 


ROY H. THOMAS, Supervisor, North Carolina 


know that the teaching of voca- 
tional agriculture in the high 
schools of North Carolina is helpful 
to young men who enter the business 
of farming. But what about the young 
men who took the course in vocational 
agriculture and are now engaged in 
occupations other than farming? Is the 
teaching of vocational agriculture help- 
ful to them in their present occupa- 
tions? Well, a group, representing 90 
different occupations, of former stu- 
dents of vocational agriculture who 
are now engaged in occupations other 
than farming are of the opinion that 
the course is helpful to them in their 
present occupations, according to a 
study made by Roy H. Thomas, Super- 
visor Agricultural Education Research, 
North Carolina State Department of 
Public Instruction. 

As to the value of the helpfulness 
of the course in vocational agriculture 
to them 96 per cent of the 106 former 
farm boys studied stated that they 
would take the course in vocational agri- 
culture if they should attend high 
school again. 


Leadership Training 


The former students ranked high the 
training they received in the Future 
Farmers of America which organiza- 
tion is an integral part of the course 
in vocational agriculture. Ninety-one 
per cent rated the training in leadership 
as being extremely beneficial. To help 
take part successfully in community 
affairs, 86 per cent found the training 
in conducting meetings helpful and the 
training in speaking in public was fav- 
ored by 89 per cent. 

Eighty-one sper cent of the former 
students studi@ stated that the course 
in vocational i 
was helpful an 
their present oc 


The former students put a high rank- 
ing on shop work and farm mechanics 
with 84 per cent listing them as being 
beneficial, 80 per cent indicated that 
the classroom and field work were 
helpful and the supervised farming 
program receiving a ranking of 70 
per cent which was the lowest ranking 
on any phase of the program. Seventy- 
two per cent stated that participation 
in judging contests was helpful. 

The study shows that 43 per cent of 
the former students who are now en- 
gaged in occupations other than farm- 
ing attended college. 


Many Remain in the State 


Where do these former students who 
went into occupations other than farm- 


ing now live? Of the 106 studied 45 
now live in the communities in which 
they attended high school, 10 live in 
the county in which they attended high 
school, 38 live in North Carolina out- 
side the community and county in 
which they attended high school and 
13 live otitside North Carolina. 

As to the value of the course in voca- 
tional agriculture in his present occu- 
pation a rural minister writes: “I 
consider my four years of vocational 
agriculture invaluable. It gave me an 
appreciation of scientific farming.” 

A credit loan manager commented: 
“Can easily evaluate a farmer’s finan- 
cial condition after a few questions and 
thereby know how he can adapt his fi- 
nancial program with ours.” 

A service manager: “I have found 
that the knowledge I gained through 
courses has been invaluable to me in 
my work of servicing farm tractors 
and farm machinery and understanding 
customer needs.” 


Farm Machinery Dealer: “The course 
gave me good information on what the 
farmer will need in his farming op- 
erations and how to give him the imple- 
ments he will need for a good farm- 
ing program.” 

A pharmacist comments: “As a 
pharmacist, I am frequently consulted 
on problems of the farmer concerning 
livestock diseases and treatment, insec- 
ticides and general information. Voca- 
tional agriculture gave me a_ back- 
ground for this type of work.” 


Occupations Vary 

Following are the occupations repre- 
sented in the study: Farm tractor deal- 
er, Federal inspector, farm machinery 
dealer, manager cooperative fertilizer 
service, bank bookkeeper, radio repair- 
man, general merchant, R. F. D. mail 
carrier, cabinet maker, automobile deal- 
er, cashier of bank, grocer, hardware 
merchant, feed salesman, radio wiring, 
agent trainee U. S. Air Force, veterans 
instructor, highway patrolman, insur- 
ance salesman, bookkeeper in store, 
teacher vocational agriculture, sani- 
tarian. 

Optometrist, construction engineer, 
college student, wholesale flower grow- 
er, office staff, produce merchant, brick 
mason, electrician, dentist, hardware 
store manager, lumber clerk, city man- 
ager, manager grocery store, engine- 
man, highway commission member, 
treasurer bus transportation company, 
loan manager, minister, assistant county 
agent, mechanic, produce salesman, rail- 
road agent, bookkeeper in general mer- 
chandise store, postmaster. 
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Post office clerk, soil conservation 
service, physician, cafe operator, ac- 
countant, service manager electrical 
company, candy salesman, farm replace- 
ment interviewer, worker in pin fag- 
tory, service station operator, techni- 
cian Navy Medical Corps, recreation 
supervisor, salesman electrical appli- 
ances, tractor salesman, X-ray techni- 
cian, salesman wholesale groceries, 
salesman book company, hosiery finish- 
er, laboratory technician, automobile 
parts dealer. 

Textile worker, tractor mechanic, air- 
line radio operator, U. S. Army, classi- 
fication work U. S. Marine Corps, elec- 
trical engineering, synthetic textile 
plant worker, superintendent cotton gin, 
hotel manager, air force radio repair- 
man, hatchery manager, highway com- 
missioner, attorney and carpenter. 


Findings in Six Selected Departments 

Forty-nine of each 100 white farm 
boys wHo studied agriculture in the high 
school for the years 1940 to 1950 are 
now engaged in farming, according to 
the study of 1208 farm boys in six 
high schools of North Carolina. 

The study reveals that fifty-nine of 
each 100 Negro farm boys who studied 
agriculture during the ten year period 
are now farming. 


According to the findings of the 
study nineteen of each 100 white stu- 


‘dents during the ten year period, are 


in occupations related to farming while 
only three of each 100 Negro boys went 
into occupations related to farming. 
The study brings out that thirty-three 
of each 100 white farm boys who were 
enrolled in the agricultural courses for 
the ten year period attended evening 
or night classes after graduation. 
The high schools included in the 
study were Epsom, Franklin County; 
Rowland, Robeson County; New Hope, 
Wayne County; Harmony, Iredell 
County and the following Negro high 
schools; Little River, Durham County 
and the Warren County Training 
School. oO 


CREED 


[ SALEVE t04 THE FUTURE OF FARMING AND THAT 
UFE ON A FARM IS BOTH HONORABLE AND 
SATISFYING. 

I BELIEVE THAT SUCCESS IN FARMING COMES 
THROUGH A SCIENTIFIC ATTITUDE, EFFICIENCY, 
HARD WORK AND DETERMINATION. 

BELIEVE IN BEING A GOOD CITIZEN . . . HONEST 
AND FAIR IN ALL MY DEALINGS. 


BELIEVE IN RESPONSIBILITIES AND 
DOING MY PART IN MY HOME, SCHOOL AND 
COMMUNITY. 


BELIEVE THAT SERVING MY COUNTRY, HELPING 
OTHERS, AND DOING MY BEST IN MY VOCATION 
‘WILL LEAD TO A HAPPIER, FULLER LIFE. 
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for our students 
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Selecting reading material 


How much attention do you give to your reading assignments? 
You will find here some helpful advice and suggestions. 


HOWARD CHRISTENSEN, Vo-Ag Instructor, Bunkerville, Nevada 


E selection of 
textbooks and 
bulletins out of 
the mass of agri- 
cultural publica- 
tions is a great 
problem to the 
vocational agri- 
culture instructor. 
The teacher has 
the problem of 
matching the stu- 
dent with reading 
material he can 
understand. There 
is a wide range in the reading ability 
and interest of the pupils in the average 
class. This makes it necessary that a 
teacher have at hand a large library 
of readable material upon which he 
can draw. The good teacher minimizes 
the required reading for the class as a 
whole by using visual aids, actual ob- 
servation and other procedures of good 
teaching. The teacher must depend 
upon written material as well as other 
aids as a means of good teaching. 
How can a teacher select books and 
bulletins which will be suitable for stu- 
dents to read? To answer this question 
a study was made in which a list of 
110 books was sent to the teacher 
trainers of the Pacific region for 
checking as to frequency of use. The 
books were ranked in ‘their order of 
popularity. The 58 most commonly 
used books were analyzed by the appli- 
cation of the Flesch formula and 
ranked in order of difficulty. It was 
proved in this study that the frequency 
of use is not always a reliable guide 
to the readability of the books. For 
example, Keeping Livestock Healthy, a 
USDA yearbook was the second most 
commonly used book in animal produc- 
tion and Jull’s Poultry Husbandry 
was fifth. Both of these books rated 
in or near the college level for read- 
ability. 


Howard Christensen 


Readability of Books 


It was found that nearly 75% of the 
textbooks studied were suitable for 
grades 9 and 10 and nearly 95% are 
suitable for high school reading. Many 
sections of the books studied were col- 
lege level reading and other sections 
were easy reading which would give 
an average reading difficulty suitable 
for high school. It is interesting to note 
that Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding, 
abridged, was the most popular animal 
production book and Morrison’s Feeds 
and Feeding, unabridged, was the third 
most popular book. Both were classi- 
fied as suitable for llth and 12th 
grades. The Morrison unabridged edi- 
tion was easier reading than the 
abridged edition, however. 


Bulletins More Readable 


It was found that the bulletins ‘pub- 
lished by the States were, on the whole, 
easier read than the USDA publica- 
tions. Eighty-six per cent of the 110 
State publications studied were suitable 
for 9th and 10th grade readers and 
99% were suitable for high school. A 
comparison was made between the read- 
ing difficulty of the bulletins published 
by the Experiment Station as compared 
with those published by the Extension 
Service. It was found that the Exten- 
sion Service bulletins were one-half 
grade easier. 

This would indicate for most States 
that the important thing for the teacher 
to understand is the technicality of the 
subject matter of the bulletin. The style 
of the writer probably determines the 
reading difficulty of the bulletin rather 
than the service which published it. 

Most of the USDA Farmers bulle- 
tins are suitable for the grades 11 and 
12 while Leaflets and Miscellaneous 
publications were found to be suitable 
for most of the 9th and 10th grade 
readers. On the whole it was found 
that Technical bulletins and circulars 
are too difficult for high school stu- 
dents. 


How to Select 

How can the vocational agriculture 
teacher judge reading material? The 
teacher should examine the reading ma- 
terial he passes out to his students for 
difficulty. Practically all reading form- 
ulas agree on the point that the longer 
the sentences the harder the material 
is to read. This is the main reason 
many books were rated difficult. For 
example in Carroll and Rucker, “Pig 
Projects and Profits,” many pages had 
short sentences that averaged about 20 
words to the sentence; then there were 
pages where the sentences averaged 
from 60 to 100 words. As a result the 
book was recommended for the col- 
lege level. 

Another factor that makes reading 
dificult is the number of unfamiliar 
and long words. If a teacher must use 
reading material of this type he should 
make an added effort to interpret the 
reading material and explain the unfa- 
miliar words. 


It is apparent that, the easiest way to 
“get by” and do the poorest possible 
job of teaching, is to pass out reading 
material at random with a set of ques- 
tions which may or may not apply to 
the student’s interest and the needs of 
the community. The teacher then ex- 
pects students to spend one-half to 
three-fourths of their class time going 
over this material with a minimum of 
guidance and direction. A good teacher 
will try to minimize the amount of 


reading required and supplement it as 
far as possible with all types of visual 
aids, demonstrations and vitalized dis- 
cussion. 

I am not suggesting however that 
the reading in the class room should 
be eliminated entirely since that is pro- 
bably the basic means of learning, but 
the selection of reading material and 
supervised study cannot be done blindly 
or without considerable thought. All 
the reading material should be care- 


_ fully selected as to its style and method 


of writing. Long and involved sentences 
and description should be avoided if 
possible. Technical and unfamiliar 
words should be noted and those words 
which are necessary in teaching the 
point should be explained by the teach- 
er. oO 


Roberts Elected Chairman of 
Sponsoring Committee 


ILLIAM A. 

Roberts, presi- 
dent of Allis- 
Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, has 
been named to 
serve as the 1954- 
55 chairman of 
the Sponsoring 
Committee for the 
Future Farmers 
of America Foun- 
dation, Inc. 

The Sponsoring Committee is com- 
posed of donors to the Foundation. Its 
primary purpose is to solicit contribu- 
tions from business and industrial firms, 
organizations, and individuals to pro- 
vide funds used by the Foundation in 
its award program for outstanding Fu- 
ture Farmers of America and New 
Farmers of America members. 

Mr. Roberts succeeds Chester H. 
Lang, vice president of the General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady, New York. 
Under Mr. Lang’s leadership last year 
sufficient funds were obtained to permit 
the Foundation to operate on a budget 
of $151,560 for 1954. Of that amount, 
$7,000 is scheduled for administrative 
expenses, $131,550 for FFA awards, and 
$13,010 for NFA awards. 

Mr. Roberts was raised on a Mis- 
souri farm, and got his start with Allis- 
Chalmers in 1924 as a tractor salesman 
in their Wichita, Kansas, branch. He 
was named executive vice president in 
charge of the company’s Tractor Di- 
vision in 1947, and was promoted to 
president in January, 1951. 

Long a friend of rural youth, Mr. 
Roberts also is a member of the Na- 
tional Committee on Boys and Girls 
Club Work, Inc. He is a former presi- 
dent and member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Farm Equipment Institute, 
an officer of the American Road Build- 
ers Association and the National Safety 
Council, board member of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, and chair- 
man of the Wisconsin Turnpike Com- 
mission. 


William A. Roberts 


_ 


VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEED 
PRODUCTION by Hawthorn and 
Pollard, 1st edition, pp. 626, illus- 
trated, published by the Blakiston 
Company, Inc., New York. 


This book was designed to serve as a 
college text book, and a guide and 
source of reference to professional 
groups interested in the growing of 
vegetable and flower seeds. There are 
four parts to ‘the book. Part I deals 
with the general organization and his- 
tory of the vegetable and flower seed 
industry. Parts II and III deal with 
the methods of growing vegetable and 
flower seeds. Part IV deals with the 
handling of matured seed. 

Leslie R. Hawthorn is a Horticul- 
turist in the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Leonard H. Pollard is 
Professor and Head, Department of 
Horticulture, Utah State Agricultural 
College. —A.H.LK. 


FARM MANAGEMENT ANALYSIS 
by Bradford and Johnson, Ist edition, 
pp. 438 published by John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., New York. Price $5.75. 


Farm Management Analysis is a tech- 
nical publication intended for use in 
teaching farm management at the col- 
lege level. The first three chapters are 
used to define the subject; the fourth, 
to introduce farm management terms; 
and the remaining chapters to present 
and discuss problems of organizing and 
operating farms. Sample chapter head- 
ings are: Management, Its Functions 
and Elementary Managerial Principles; 
The Parts of a Farm Business and In- 
come Statements; Multiple Production 
Relationships in Farming; Cost of Pro- 
duction Concepts and Farm Manage- 
ment; Input-Output Relationships in 
Pork Production (also for Dairy and 
Beef); Prices for Use in Budgeting. 

Lawrence A. Bradford is currently 
Professor of Farm Management at the 
University of Kentucky. Glenn L. John- 
son is Professor of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics at Michigan State College. 

—A.HLK. 


SUCCESSFUL DAIRYING by C. B. 
Knodt, Ist edition, pp. 381, illustrated, 
published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York. Price $5.50. 


Successful Dairying is another title in 
the McGraw-Hill “Rural Activities Ser- 
ies.’ The chapters included in the book 
are as follows: Getting Started in 
Dairying, Selecting Dairy Cattle, Rais- 
ing Dairy Calves, Raising and Manag- 
ing Dairy Heifers, Raising and Man- 
aging the Herd Sire, Providing Feed 
for Dairy Cows, Providing Housing 
for Dairy Cattle, Managing the Dairy 
Herd, Keeping Dairy Cattle Healthy, 
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Producing High-Quality Milk and 
Cream, Marketing Dairy Products and 
Cattle, and Handling Dairy Products 
in the Farm Household. The appendix 
contains a list of related readings and 
a correlated list of visual aids. 

This appears to be a “publication 
which will please teachers of vocational 
agriculture who are looking for a dairy 
enterprise reference book. The author 
took a long step toward organizing the 
book in terms of the operations farm- 
ers perform in producing dairy prod- 
ucts—and, as a result, the organization 
of the book should lend itself well to 
classroom instruction. The treatment of 
the various topics appears to be fairly 
complete. The book is well illustrated 
(including eight color plates) with pic- 
tures, diagrams, and building plans. 
The illustrations appear to be purpose- 
ful and well selected. The emphasis in 
the writing of this book follows the 
same practical approach as some of the 
other “Rural Activities” series. 

The author is Professor of Dairy 
Husbandry on the staffs of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College and the Pennsyl- 
vania Agricultural Experiment Station 
in charge of the research in the nutri- 
tion, feeding, and management of dairy 
cattle. He also teaches courses in the 
Dairy Department. He was born and 
raised on a dairy farm, and has been 
on the agricultural staffs of University 
of Minnesota, Cornell University, and 
the University of Connecticut. —A.H.K. 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN 
SHEEP PRODUCTION by E. M. 
Juergenson, pp. 306, illustrated, pub- 
lished by The Interstate, Danville, 
Illinois. List price, $1.85. 

The following chapters are contained 
in this publication: Opportunities in the 
Sheep Industry; Selecting the Breeding 
Stock; Breeding and Improving Sheep; 
Handling Sheep and Lambs; Raising 
Lambs; Feeding and Fattening Sheep; 
Shelter and Equipment for Sheep; 
Controlling Parasites and Diseases; 
Butchering Lamb and Mutton on the 
Farm; Selecting and Using Lamb and 
Mutton; Marketing Mutton, Lamb and 
Wool; Records for the Sheep Business ; 
Producing Lamb for the Home Locker 
and Essential Skills for the Sheep Man. 

This is a highly condensed account 
of the many problems and _ practices 
connected with the sheep enterprise. 
Much of the information was taken 
from state agricultural college, experi- 
ment station, and U.S.D.A._publica- 
tions. The references to these publica- 
tions will be of help to vo-ag teachers 
in locating additional literature on the 
various phases of the sheep enterprise. 
The discussion in this book varies from 
the specific to the quite general depend- 
ing upon the particular topic. The ap- 
pendix includes a chapter by chapter 
summary of approved practices and a 


connection with the sheep enterprise. 
The book is spiral bound and contains 
139 illustrations. 

The author, Elwood M. Juergenson, 
is on the staff of the University of 
California, Davis, California. He is the 
co-author of Teaching Tricks—A.H.K. 


glossary of terms commonly used in’ 
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‘SALOME GOES TO THE FAIR by 


Paul Witty and Anne Coomer, Ist 

edition, pp. 160, illustrated, published 

by E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 

New York. Price, $2.50. 

Salome Goes to the Fair is a novel 
about a 4H boy and his first experience 
in raising a gilt from the time of pur- 
chase at an auction to showing at the 
county fair. The story is of the inspira- 
tional kind, combined with enough 
practical information about raising 
swine to arouse the reader’s interest in 
further study about the subject. 

—A.H.K. 


TEACHING VOCATIONAL AGRI- 
CULTURE by E. W. Garris, 1st edi- 
tion, illustrated, pp. 393, published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York. Price, $6.50. 

This particular addition to the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Rural Activities Series has 
been anticipated for some time. The 
book covers a broad range of topics of 
interest to teachers of vocational agri- 
culture, teacher trainers, and supervis- 
ors. Included are chapters on the de- 
velopment of agricultural education and 
of vocational education, the duties and 
responsibilities of teachers, buildings, 
equipment and supplies, the agricul- 
tural library, the school farm or out- 
door laboratory, making and using sur- 
veys, organizing the course of study, 
preparing schedules and enrolling day 
students, teaching plans and procedures, 
using visual aids, supervising the farm- 
ing programs of day students, teach- 
ing young and adult farmers, handling 
youth organizations in vocational agri- 
culture, keeping records and making 
reports, planning summer work and 
professional improvement, providing 
school-community services, public rela- 
tions, and evaluating the vocational ag- 
riculture program. 

The book is illustrated with a great 
variety of photographs from many 
states. The content has been briefed 
down to a considerable extent, much of 
the content being presented in outline 
form. A list of selected references is 
provided at the end of most of the 
chapters. The appendix includes the vo- 
cational acts, lists of equipment and 
supplies for the vocational agriculture 
department, a filing system for teachers 
of vocational agriculture, and a corre- 
lated list of visual aids. 

E. W. Garris holds B.S. and D.Sc. 
degrees from Clemson College, an M.A. 
from the University of South Carolina, 
and a Ph.D. from George Peabody 
College. He has served at the Uni- 
versity of Florida since 1927 and is at 
present Head of the Department of 
Agricultural Education there. —A.H.K. 


Cover Picture 


Jessie Lassiter,» a student teacher in 
Agricultural Education at N. C. State 
College, interviews a farmer as part of 
his learning experience at the Coats 
High School, Harnett County, North 
Carolina. The farmer is Randall E. Tur- 
lington, member of his adult class. 
(Photo courtesy of J. K. Coggin.) 
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tories In 
(Pictures 


An annual feature of the Veterans Farm Training class at the Antigo Vocational School, Antigo, Wie 
consin, is the short course in Farm Shop. This is conducted during the Christmas recess while the day 
classes are on vacation. The men shown in the pictures are part of the 55 veterans enrolled this year, 
They are removing rust from squares and soldering feed scoops. The 40 hours of shop work include, be 
sides soldering, work in welding, tool fitting, woodwork and farm machinery. Instructors are Fred 
4° Whitemarsh, Walter Schultz, and Bernard Kjelstad. (Pictures by Bernard Kjelstad.) 


a3 


A 


ad a2 


b a 
A Young Farmer's home shop. Illustrated here are practices of shop Members of the Past State FFA Officers Club of West Virginia and 


organization and arfangetnent which were learned in shop classes. ; their families are shown on the camp grounds of the state-wide 
(Photo submitted by H. P. Sweany.) fq FFA-FHA Camp at their annual picnic held in 1952. 


Members of the Wisconsin Agricultural Twenty Year Club held their Annual upon the success of the program in the state. To qualify for membership 
Meeting at Madison during the Summer Conference in June. After enjoyi Agriculture instructor must have completed twenty successful years of serv 
a delicious steak dinner at the Top Hat Restaurant, the group was addre There are now sixty members whose years of service total 1479 years. (@ 
by Chief Louis Sasman, who commented on the effect of tenure in teaching ture, courtesy of John Klipstein.) 4 
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